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Club—where American officers were being 
entertained—was very valuable, if rather 
late. He said about President Wilson what every en- 
lightened man not on the Front Bench has been saying 
for a long time: the confession that the lead has been 
taken from our politicians by the President is a rather 
humiliating one, but confession is the first stage towards 
reformation. Mr. Asquith’s references to the League of 
Nations were more emphatic than anything we have yet 
had from him. “Talk of a clean peace!” he said; 
“there could be no such peace which did not clear away 
the causes of war.” What seemed to him all-important 
was that we should 
act as though we realised that the League of Nations was 
neither a vague political abstraction nor an empty rhetorica] 
formula, that it was a concrete and definite ideal, and that its 
embodiment in practicable shape was by far the most urgent 
constructive problem of international statesmanship. It 
needed, if its difficulties were to be overcome, all the resources 
of the hardest and the clearest thought. 


This implies (and we hope that Mr. Asquith will never 
henceforward lose sight of what he has so clearly 
seen) that even at this moment all the resources of 
competent statesmanship—and draftsmanship—that we 
can spare for the purpose should be employed upon this 
“most urgent constructive problem.” The moment 
hostilities are suspended it will be on us: and it is our 
solemn duty to be officially ready for it, not with mere 
general sympathy, but with a plan. 


M R. ASQUITH’S speech at the National Liberal 


* * * 


It is reported that Herr von Kiihlmann has resigned. 
His resignation is a victory for the Pan-Germans and 
the militarists, following on his open statement that a 





complete military victory was impossible. But neither 
those who knew him when he was here nor those who 
have merely watched him since can feel any regret for his 
departure. He may have had more commonsense 
and more suppleness than the Pan-Germans, but he was 
just as far as they from our way of looking at things. 
His imperialism is more commercial than military, but 
he is an Imperialist, and his chief reason for urging 
concessions in the West was a belief that the Allies 
might thereby be induced to give Germany a free 
hand in the East. His successor is supposed to be 
Admiral von Hintze, who has been a diplomat for some 
years, and has a notable record as a mischief-maker 
abroad. He is a crude Jingo, and it is unlikely that, if he 
becomes Foreign Secretary, he will wheedle the Allies 
with anything like Kiihlmann’s plausibility. | The 
assassination of Count Mirbach in Moscow is a demonstra- 
tion of the sort of spirit that both the Kiihlmanns and 
the Hintzes will have to reckon with in Eastern Europe. 


* * * 


On the Western front the military occurrences of 
this week have, down to the time of writing, been very 
similar to those of last. That is to say, the Allies have 
gained ground and made prisoners in a number of 
local enterprises ; in which the Germans have perhaps 
fared worse than would otherwise have been the case, 
through having taken so many of their best troops 
out of the front line with a view to the coming offensive. 
The delay in the delivery of the big blow may well 
puzzle the man in the street ; but we believe the Allied 
Command to be pretty well aware of the reasons for it. 
On the Italian front our Allies have cleared the enemy 
out of the delta between the Old and the New Piave, and 
now hold the line of the latter. This is a substantial 
improvement for the defence of Venice. In Albania, 
Italian and French troops, assisted by British monitors, 
have carried out a coastal advance northwards. The 
purpose of this move is not quite clear; its immediate 
objective seems to be Durazzo. 
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Among the “stunts” got up in recent years by 
sensational ag and politicians, we remember 
none more disgraceful in its way than the latest phase 
of the agitation against uninterned aliens and British 
subjects “of enemy origin.” From first to last it has 
been a cynical exploitation of popular credulity, utterly 
regardless of the injury done to our national good name 
abroad (especially in America), the cruelty wreaked 
on blameless individuals, whose only fault is to have 
put their trust in us, or the weakening of our war- 
efficiency by a deliberate subversion of popular confi- 
dence in the honesty and patriotism of our authorities. 
That an entirely bogus agitation, without an ounce of 
solid fact to support its persecuting zeal, should have 

roved so lucrative to its promoters and so successful 
rom their point of view ; that respectable mayors and 
aldermen should have vied in blessing it; that candi- 
dates at successive by-elections should have had more 
or less humbly to toe its line—all this reflects partly the 
inevitable hysteria of war-time. But it would never 
have developed as it has but for the complicity of the 
head of the Ministry. Mr. Lloyd George will have a 
good deal on both sides of his balance on the day when 

e meets the Recording Angel, but few broader depar- 
tures than this from the traditional decency of British 
government. To appreciate what is involved in such 
courses as the appointment of the “ Advisory Com- 
mittee ” of stunt-mongers, or the recall of Sir George 
Cave from,The Hague, one has only to run over in one’s 
mind the long list of previous Prime Ministers, and ask 
— which of them would conceivably have stooped 
to them. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: “ It was announced 
last week that no public meetings might be held in 


future without the authorisation of the police authori- - 


ties, and that the Sinn Fein organisation and clubs, 
and the Gaelic League, had been ‘ proclaimed.’ The 
Proclamation does not, so far as is understood at 
present, involve the actual suppression of the societies 
mentioned ; membership of Sinn Fein or of the Gaelic 
League—a non-political body which has for its object 
the preservation of the Irish language—is not yet made 
a criminal offence. If, however, the Government holds 
that in any particular locality the influence of the 

roclaimed associations is leading to breaches of the 
aw, then individual Sinn Feiners and Gaelic Leaguers 
of the locality will have to bear the responsibility. ey 
have been warned that they belong to associations 
considered dangerous by the Government. No develop- 
ments consequent upon the prohibition of meetings and 
the Proclamation have yet occurred. The fear has been 
expressed in some quarters that the ‘ extremists,’ 
without the outlet of political oratory, would go des- 
perately into underground courses of secret conspiracy ; 
and this might happen were it not for the somewhat 
pathetic faith in the European Peace Conference as the 
cure for Irish ills. 


* * * 


“Sinn Fein is apparently quite content to wait upon 
the Peace Conference; and the more checks are put 
upon the expression of the national spirit the better, 
according to the Sinn Fein view, will be Ireland’s chances 
in that assembly. Moreover, the prohibition of open 
Sinn Fein propaganda will save Sinn Fein the trouble 
and expense of contesting elections. Its opponents 
of the Irish Party will, of course, not dare to take 
advantage of Lord. French’s aid; Parliamentary seats, 


when they fall vacant, will be left vacant, and so the 

licy of abstention will automatically prevail. Mr. 
hortt and Lord French, to be sure, are unaware that 
they are assisting Sinn Fein at Mr. Dillon’s cost; 
certainly Mr. Shortt’s aim is exactly the opposite— 


and he hoped that both the announcement of the 
German plot and the denunciation of Sinn Feiners as 
evilly disposed persons—‘ poisonous insects’ in Lord 
French’s phrase—would frighten all res ble Nation- 
alists Sak into the Parliamentary ranks.” 


* * * 


The long-promised discussion in the House of Com- 
mons upon the wickedness of the Liberal and Labour 
Party organisations in helping their members to get 
their pension grievances redressed—something that the 
Conservative Party is too virtuous to undertake—was 
an elaborate camouflage. We got, indeed, some inter- 
esting revelations as to the formation of the Pensions 
Ministry, and of the way in which the candidature 
of Mr. Hogge for the Under-Secretaryship was dis- 

sed of. But no one seems to have explained 
cor the ostensibly non-party organisation, “ The 
Comrades of the Great War,’’ fell so completely into 
the hands of persons who, whatever their virtues and 
claims, happen to be nearly all supporters of the present 
Government ; how it came to be so much dominated by 
retired Army officers; and how unneces it made 
any avowedly Conservative organisation. e Liberal 
Party agents found, as they thought, all the pension 
claimants going to what was regarded as the influential 
organisation directed by “‘ the governing classes,” and 
the practical necessity presented itself of answering the 
inquiries and filling up the forms of discharged soldiers 
who professed themselves Liberals. As for the action 
of the Labour Party, to which so large a proportion of 
the pensioners belong, it is plainly impossible for it to 
deny to actually affiliated members of the organisation 
all possible advice and assistance. Members of Parlia- 
ment were sanctimoniously hypocritical about the 
danger of political pressure being used to get pensions 
increased. But it is imperative that all possible 

litical pressure should be used to remedy cases of 
individual hardship or injustice, of which there will 
clearly be many. The evil of pension-mongering in 
America has been great; but it did not spring from 
the party organisations taking the matter up, and 
rivalling each other in their zeal to get hard cases dealt 
with. e trouble was the other way. The detailed 
work fell into the hands of irresponsible pension agents. 
The political pressure came from a non-party > el 
ation, ‘“‘ The Grand Army of the —, which was 
suspiciously like “The Comrades of the Great War, 
even down to the point of proving, in practice, to be 
overwhelmingly one-sided in its “‘ non-party ”’ politics. 


* * * 


We hear, now and again, of the workman’s desire for 
a change of status. What is more important is to get 
generally recognised that it is the status of the employer 
that has been changed, sometimes without his remem- 
bering the fact. The very serious stoppage of work 
in the aircraft factories, which has this week laid idle 
tens of thousands of men, and came very near developing 
into a national strike, reveals once more the failure of 
employers to realise the change in their authority that 
has become imperative. Because the chairman of the 
men’s Shop Committee did something which the em- 
ployer thought improper, he was summarily dismissed. 
Now, whatever may be the conduct of a workman, it 1s 
intolerable that he should be subject to instant dis- 
missal, without inquiry, without accusation, without 
opportunity for explanation or defence, and yp 
trial. The sooner —— realise that they have gor 
to lay aside any such arbitrary conduct, and any ee 
exercise of personal power, the better for all concerned. 
It is not a question of whether the particular —- 
behaved properly or not—let it be assumed for the 
moment that his action was grossly improper. 
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right course was, in a grave case, summary suspension 
from duty, to be followed, at a proper interval, by 
investigation, hearing and deliberate judgment. In the 
present case the Minister of Munitions declares that 
the employer’s proper remedy was a prosecution under 
the Munitions Acts. The employer was obstinate, and 
ubsolutely refused to reinstate the workman pending 
investigation and trial—asserting, in fact, that em- 
loyers were entitled to take the law into their own 
ands, declining to admit that the workman had any 
right to investigation and trial before sentence was 
pronounced, and claiming that the power of the em- 
ployer summarily to dismiss without cause assigned 
must be upheld. The Minister of Munitions had to cut 
the knot by summarily “taking over” the whole 
factory for the Government, ousting completely the 
capitalist employer, reinstating the entire staff as 
Government employees, and directing an investigation 
to be made into the alleged misconduct of the workman 
out of which the dispute arose. This lesson to em- 
ployers ought to do something to make them realise 
the change in their own status. 


* x * 


Many persons must have been amazed by a statement 
which has appeared in the daily Press that “a League 
of Nations Society has been definitely founded in 
England within the last few days,” and that prominent 
members of the American League to Enforce Peace 
had “helped’’ to found it. The League of Nations 
Society, with offices at 1 Central Buildings, Westminster, 
has been in existence for three years, has done an 
immense amount of valuable propaganda, and has 
always worked in the closest co-operation with the 
League to Enforce Peace. The truth is that some gentle- 
men who were, or were about to become, members of the 
League of Nations Society wished the Society to adopt 
as its official policy the proposal that the Allies should 
form the League of Nations now, before the end of 
the war, among themselves. Many people object 
strongly to this proposal on the ground that it would 
defeat the whole object of the idea of a League of Nations 
by making it practically certain that the Central Powers 
would never join the League after the war. The 
Society therefore refused to commit itself to any official 
statement that the League either ought or ought not 
to be formed before the end of the war, thus making 
it possible for persons who held either view to work 
together for their common end—a League of Nations— 
within one society. At the same time the Annual 
General Meeting of the Society “turned down” a 
proposal from the same gentlemen for a new Constitution 
which would have taken the control of the Society out 
of the hands of the General Meeting of members. 
These gentlemen are now forming a new society, which 
is the one referred to as “ a League of Nations Society ” 
in the daily Press. We sincerely hope that they will 
reconsider their decision. There is no place for two 

League of Nations” Societies, and there is no reason 
why persons who hold different views on this single 
point of policy should not work together within the 
existing Society. 














PaPer RESTRICTION (PROHIBITION OF RETURNS) ORDER, 
1918. 


Under the above Order, which came into force on 
June 24, the public will be unable to obtain the news- 


papers they require without making arrangements in 


advance. 


Readers of THE NEW STATESMAN should there- 


fore place _a definite order with their newsagents 


for the delive of the r, or order it to be posted 
from this oftice. Such orders should be given at once. 











THE DUTCH CONVOY 


UCH critics in the Press or elsewhere as are 
S thinking not of the country’s interest but of 
their own naturally like attacking Ministers 
and Departments in cases where they know that the 
tongue of the defence is tied, and that the real answer to 
the attack, however effective, cannot be put forward for 
patriotic reasons. Cases of this kind abound in war- 
time. They are particularly common in the sphere of 
the Foreign Office ; and that is chiefly why that Depart- 
ment, from an early stage of the war, has been more 
attacked than any other by critics of the type to which 
we have alluded. 

The fuss made this week over the Dutch convoy agree- 
ment may, for the most part, be thus explained. Lord 
Robert Cecil, in his reply in the House of Commons, 
stated that the course taken by the Government had 
been influenced by circumstances to which he could not 
refer. There is no real doubt what the circumstances 
were. They were that on the point of principle 
at issue between the British and Dutch Governments 
practically all the Allies of the former adopt—or 
have in the past adopted—the view put forward 
by the latter. British doctrine has never wavered 
in its assertion of the belligerent’s claim to search 
neutral merchantmen, even when the latter are con- 
voyed by a neutral warship. But ever since Holland 
in 1780 went to war with us over this very point, 
the rest of the world have preferred the Dutch 
opinion. Before the war the Dutch principle was 
embodied in the treaties or the naval regulations of 
(among other Powers) France, the United States, Italy, 
Spain, and Sweden, besides Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary. Inthe Declaration of London, for what it is worth, 
the long-standing British contention was formally aban- 
doned. Under these conditions it was practically im- 
possible this year for our Government to meet the Dutch 
proposal to send an unsearched convoy to the Dutch 
East Indies with nothing but a blank and unadorned 
negative. 

The proposal was originally announced in the Dutch 
First Chamber on April 16th by the then Minister of 
Marine, Mr. J.J. Rambonnet. His speech was decidedly 
anti-Ally in tone, and justified serious apprehensions on 
our part. He said that if it were possible he should like 
to send out similar convoys on a large scale ; the only 
limiting consideration was lack of coal, on account of 
which only the one convoy would sail for the present. 
Its voyage, in this view, was to be frankly a “ try-on ” ; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that if it had succeeded 
Germany would have found plenty of coal for subsequent 
convoys, in return for their carrying aniline dyes or in 
other ways subserving German trade interests. On 
hearing of the proposal thus put forward, the British 
Government, through their Minister at The Hague, 
informed Holland that they did not recognise the right 
of convoy, and would visit and search the convoyed 
merchantmen. 

Here were all the makings of a quarrel leading to war 
itself. Mr. Rambonnet had so far committed his 
Government to the plan that the ships would sail and 
the convoying cruiser prevent their being searched, that 
the Dutch amour-propre was involved, and they could 
scarcely have consented to its formal abandonment. 
On the other hand, the British Government were bound 
to insist on their right of search ; they could not tolerate 

a formal breach being made in the blockade, which if 
once opened might be indefinitely enlarged. Had the 
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convoy sailed and a British patrol-vessel tried to search 
it, an armed collision must have ensued, resulting in 
war. Fortunately, both in London and at The Hague, 
there were men of good will in a position to avert 
catastrophe. The Dutch Government soon showed that 
as a body they were far from sharing the fire-eating 
views of their Minister of Marine. They proceeded to 
abandon all the trading aspects of the enterprise, and to 
restrict its scope to Government service pure and simple. 
On May 31st they published a long communiqué on the 
subject, in which, while reaffirming that the ‘‘ convoy 
commandant would not tolerate any examination of 
the convoyed ships" (though “according to usage 
he will, on meeting belligerent warships, permit the 
perusal of cargo documents in his custody by the 
commander at the latter's request ’’), they announced 
that the 


warships will therefore only carry naval personnel and war 
supplies, and the merchant ships only Government passengers 
with their families and Government goods. It is not intended 
to institute under protection of warships commercial intercourse 
which, without such protection, would not be permitted by the 
belligerents according to their views of the commercial liberty of 
neutrals. No mail will be carried. 


In view of these assurances, and especially of the one 
which we have italicised, it may be asked, Why send 
warships at all, and why not consent to the search 
formalities ? The answer, no doubt, is that the Dutch 
Government had to save their faces. They had been 
committed by Mr. Rambonnet to the sending of warships 
and refusal of search at a time when they had not 
realised so clearly as he probably had what a dangerous 
and pro-German vista the proposal opened up. 


The British Government had no motives for making 
things awkward for the Dutch, provided the right to 
visit and search were in principle safeguarded. In 
practice it had long been the custom, since the period 
before the United States came into the war, for us to 
waive the formality of search at sea in cases where a 
duly attested certificate declaring the ship’s cargo was 
made out at the port of departure. If we were prepared 
to sanction this procedure for private firms, why not 
adopt it for the Dutch Government? That the lists 
should be made out by that Government itself and their 
accuracy certified by it instead of by a British consular 
agent would be no more than the ordinary courtesy and 
formal confidence which it is customary in international 
dealings for one Government to extend to another. 
Accordingly on June 7th our Government handed to 
the Dutch Minister in London a statement of the 
conditions, six in number, on which they would be 
prepared to let the convoy pass without interference 
through the British patrols. These conditions are 
extremely drastic ; they stipulate for the fullest particu- 
lars to be furnished in advance of both passengers and 
cargo; the passengers to include none but Dutch 
Government officials and their families; the goods to 
be guaranteed to include none either wholly or in part 
of enemy origin ; and no mails, ree meme rivate 
papers, printed matter, or parcels to be carried by any 
ship in the convoy, excepting official dispatches of the 
Dutch Government. On June 15th the Dutch Minister 
in London wrote to Mr. Balfour that his Government 
accepted all the conditions. The question of principle 
involved was formally ruled out; both sides reserve 
their rights regarding it. The Dutch conclude that 
‘* this point of international law can be left out of account 
in the present case of a very special sort of convoy 
destined to transport between the motherland and its 


colonies none but goods for the service of the Govern- 
ment and Government passengers with their families.” 
Our own Government lay stress on the “ altogether 
exceptional nature” 


of their concession, and its 


quality as “an act of courtesy,” and put on record 
that it cannot be repeated under any circumstances 
whatever. 


We see no reason to be other than gratified by this 
solution. Every British interest involved has been 
safeguarded. A principle very important at the mo- 
ment, but not very easy for us to secure formal assent 
upon, has been left unimpaired. The convoy project 
has been narrowed down to a single voyage, and we have 
ample guarantees that that voyage will not benefit the 
enemy. All this has been secured in a very difficult 
situation, where the mere avoidance of deadlock and 
collision had become anything but easy on either side. 
Perhaps we may regard as confirming our optimistic 
view the circumstance that the Dutch Minister of 
Marine, who had made the mischief, thought it necessary 
to resign when his Government accepted our terms. It 
is worthy of remark, as indicating what influences were 
behind him, that his resignation was immediately 
followed by his appointment as personal A.D.C. to the 
Queen of the Netherlands. Readers of Queen Victoria's 
Letters will not need to be told what it means during 
a war in which Germany is engaged to have a Court 
with a German Prince-Consort. 


THE INDIAN REPORT 


HE Pronouncement of August 20th, 1917, 
I which stated that the goal of the British 


Government was “the progressive realisation 
of Responsible Government in India, as an integral 


- part of the British Empire,’’ can be described without 


exaggeration as “the most momentous utterance 
ever made in India’s chequered history.” The Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, just issued, contains 
the proposals through which the Government is to 
redeem their promise; it is an even more momentous 
utterance than the Pronouncement itself. In detail 
the proposals are extremely intricate ; they will require 
strenuous testing in the fire of discussion, and some 
of them may not improbably fail to stand the strain 
of that test; but in their broad principles, to which 
in this article we must confine ourselves, they have 
discovered a formula for one of the most baffling 
problems of racial and political chemistry, the problem 
of how to fuse the people of India with the other 
peoples of the British Empire in a commonwealth of 
free nations. 

The difficulty of the problem lies in the fact that 
the existing Government of India is an autocratic 
bureaucracy. The district and provincial officers, the 
Lieutenant-Governors and Governors, the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State, in an ascending hierarchy which 
defies change with the solid sanctity of ancient things, 
are responsible only to a House of Commons sitting 
at Westminster which has forgotten India, and the 
electorate of the United Kingdom which has never 
remembered it. Thus in India the rudiments and 
the rudimentary organs of responsible government are 
entirely lacking. The legislative and executive powers 
are in the hands of an alien bureaucracy; in the 
constructive and creative work of government the 
people of India have no part at all; they have naturally 
devoted themselves to the only work left to them— 
namely, destruction and obstruction. There are no 
Indians trained in the difficult art of executive oF 
administrative government, and there are no electorates 
to which such men, if they existed, could be made 
responsible. ae 
“Meanwhile we commie, have = seellly hy 
ducing into India for at least three generations | 
* rn or ” of Western European political doctrines 
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of freedom and self-government. The ferment was 
already working when Japan sprang into the con- 
stellation of the seven Great Powers, and by beating 
Russia set the East aglow from Peking to Constantinople. 
The glow burst into flames in the Turkish and Chinese 
revolutions, in Persia, and in the nationalist movements 
of India; and when Britain entered the war in order 
to uphold the right of all peoples to govern themselves, 
and when the Russian revolutionaries raised the flag 
of “ self-determination,” it became clear that we could 
no longer damp down with safety the demand for 
self-government or Home Rule in India. 


But the difficulty of the problem remained. How 
in a country of 300,000,000 population, with practically 
no education, no — experience, no electorates— 
how is it possible to impose upon a_ bureaucratic 
autocracy the beginnings of democracy and responsible 
oy eye ? e difficulty was increased by the 
act that the attempt to meet the demand for “ self- 
government” had followed a path which led the 
reformers and the Government alike up against a 
brick wall. The Morley-Minto reforms, the final stage 
in that path, were, from the point of view of democracy 
and responsible government, a_ political cul-de-sac. 
The autocracy and the bureaucracy remained firmly 
entrenched with all the powers of government, and 
responsible ultimately only to the electorate of the 
United Kingdom; the people of India were given 
power without responsibility, the power simply to 
criticise and obstruct the Government. The more 

litically self-conscious India became, the more 
inevitably would such a system lead to a political 
deadlock. 


Unless these facts are realised an understanding 
of Mr. Montagu’s and Lord Chelmsford’s proposals 
is impossible. Those proposals are founded upon 
these facts, the importance of which has been realised 
largely through the efforts and writings of Mr. Lionel 
Curtis. The proposals of the Report start from two 
axioms inherent in the Pronouncement of August 20th ; 
first, that the goal in India is Responsible Government ; 
and second, that it is to be attained by stages or 
progressively. It follows that the transition stage 
must be a system of dual government, in which some 
of the functions of government are entrusted to 
Ministers responsible to Indian electorates, while the 
eer functions are reserved to the bureaucracy 
responsible to the Secretary of State and the House 
of Commons. This division of functions and of 

vernment is the pivot of the proposed reforms, and 
is derived from Mr. Curtis and the “ Joint Address of 
Europeans and Indians” presented to the Viceroy 
on December 17th, 1917. The division is, however, 
worked out in the Report on somewhat different lines 
from that of the Joint Address and of Mr. Curtis. 
The system is to proceed from a large measure of 
Provincial devolution and a remoulding of the Provincial 
Executives and Legislatures. The devolution consists 
in the separation between the budgets of the Provinces 
and of the Central Government and the transference 
to the ee of some powers of taxation. By 
these and other proposals a certain measure of Provincial 
autonomy will be secured. Having secured for the 

neces some power of managing their own affairs 
—a power which is always inseparable from that of 
taxation and of spending the proceeds of taxation— 
the Report proposes to remould the Provincial 
Executive. In future it is to consist of one European 
member, one Indian member, Indian Ministers nomi- 
nated by the Governor from elected members of the 
Legislative Council, and a member or members 
a pees by the Governor from the senior officials. 

e Legislative Council is to contain a considerable 
majority elected on a franchise which is to be as wide 
48 possible. Certain functions of government, which 


are to be defined by a special committee, are to be 
transferred to the Indian Ministers, and for these 
functions the Ministry will be responsible to the 
Legislative Council. Thus the proposals outline a 
formula through which some measure of responsible 
government can immediately be given to the Indian 
people, a formula so elastic that f it be honestly and 
ee, applied, it should rapidl roduce 
electorates and Ministers educated politically and 
capable of giving India its place as a self-governing 
unit in the Britis Empire. 

We have used the words “if it be honestly and 
sympathetically applied,” for it is most important 
to realise that everything will depend upon the way 
and the speed with which the proposals are put into 
operation. The system outlined in the Report is not 
only a mere skeleton of a Constitution which will have 
to be filled in by Special Committees and Commissions ; 
it is admittedly a transitional scheme for a transition 
stage in India between autocracy and full responsible 
government. There are several points with regard 
to this which deserve notice. In the first place the 
Report—wisely, in our opinion—only lays down the 
broad principles of the proposed reforms, and does not 
attempt to determine, for instance, the nature and 
extent of the franchise or the particular functions 
of government which are to be “transferred’’ to 
the Indian Ministers, or which are to be reserved to 
the Governor in Council. The working out of these 
details is to be left to Special Committees. The success 
of the experiment will therefore depend very largely 
upon the composition of these Committees and upon the 
spirit and the speed—particularly the s —with 
which they do their work. Secondly, it is essential 
that the Several and the people of India should 
accept the reforms ay as a transitional stage in 
the development of Responsible Government. The 
system as outlined in the Report is not strictly 
Responsible Government at all. It differs in this 
respect from the proposals of Mr. Curtis and the “ Joint 
Address.”” In the latter proposals the Indian Ministers 
would be responsible to Provincial State Governments 
which would be distinct from the Provincial Legislative 
Councils, and a member of the elected assembly would 
himself form a Ministry. We should thus get a 
completely dual system of government, one part 
composed of the bureaucracy working in the sphere 
of “reserved’’ functions through the old organs of 
Provincial Government ; the other the Indian Ministry 
in the sphere of transferred functions working through, 
and responsible to, the new elected or, of the 
Provincial States. Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu 
ive their reasons for rejecting such a system. Their 
ndian Ministers are not strictly responsible to the 
Provincial Legislatures because they are chosen by 
the Governor and form part of the Governor’s Executive. 
The object of this appears to be to get rid of the duality 
of government. But, as a matter of fact, it is not 
possible, as the Report itself shows, to get rid of the 
duality in the transition stage between autocratic 
and responsible government ; in so far as the proposals 
are successful, they must result in the establishment 
during the transition of a dual government, one 
consisting of responsible Ministers and the other of 
an autocratic bureaucracy. The Report makes it 
quite clear that the intention is that their system is 
urely transitional, and that in the near future the 
ndian Ministers will be made fully responsible to the 
elected Provincial Legislature. It proposes machinery 
for making the transition effective. e whole system 
will be subject to review every five years by the Govern- 
ment of India and every ten years by a Royal 
Commission, and these revisions will afford the 
opportunity of increasing the transferred functions 
of government, decreasing the reserved functions, 
widening the franchise, and introducing strictly 
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responsible government. Much will therefore depend 
upon the spirit in which these revisions are carried 
through. 

We have confined ourselves in this article to only 
one series of proposals in the Report, and there are an 
immense number of very important points to which 
we have not referred. We have done so because the 
crucial question in India is that of Responsible Govern- 
ment, and that is bound up with the proposals with 
regard to the reform of the Provincial Governments. 
In the intricate material, the solid soil of this official 
document, there is buried a small seed from which, 
if it be properly tended and nourished, there may 
spring a strong and a free growth of Indian Government. 

hat seed is the Indian Ministry in the Provincial 
Legislature. If it prove sterile, this Report, with all 
its intricate machinery of government, will prove 
to be only one of the many political failures which 
already cumber the earth; but if it germinate, it will 
grow and blossom and bear the wonderful and exotic 
fruit of political wisdom. Its success or its failure 
will depend primarily upon the people of India and 
the British services in India; secondarily, upon the 
people of this country. The British are politically 
a strange race. At first sight they appear to be without 
imagination and without any clear conception of either 
the means or the ends of human government. But 
they have moments of intense political vision which 
they immediately proceed to embody in what—again 
at first sight—appear to be the most cctener compli- 
cated, illogical, and unworkable systems of government. 
We have seen this process at work in our time in South 
Africa; we can see it beginning again in India and 
in this Report. The vision is there—‘“ our faith,” 
the Report calls it—of 300,000,000 Indians managing 
their own affairs in their own way within the British 
Empire. They are embodied in practical proposals 
which only an Englishman would think of, for they 
offend against every conceivable rule of political 
wisdom and logic. No Frenchman and no German 
would look at them. But, with goodwill and with 
honesty of purpose, they will work. 


NATIONALISING AGRICULTURE 
Il. 


HOSE enthusiasts for the utilities of nitrogen in 
agriculture who have deplored, if not our 
ignorance, our imperfect practice, will be cheered 

to know that Lord Selborne’s Sub-Committee have given 
special attention to the prospects of the supply (posterior 
to the war) of the principal chemical manures, and that on 
the whole they report encouragingly. There will be abun- 
dance of sulphate of ammonia—now the most largely 
used form of nitrogen—plenty of Chilian nitrate and basic 
slag, plenty of superphosphate, and, best news of all for the 
potato and beetroot growers, there can be plenty of potash, 
to be manufactured from our own ores, independently of 
German (or even Alsatian) sources. With regard to the 
prospects of the reduction of atmospheric nitrogen the 
Sub-Committee do not promise anything definite; but 
they seem hopeful as to the probability of practical steps 
being taken to establish this manufacture. They have 
no doubt that the demand for nitrogenous manures in the 
future will be far greater than hitherto, and insist that much 
larger quantities will have to be used if we are to secure 
the crops they look for. 

There has been no lack of urging by the Board of Agri- 
culture, both before the war and more insistently from 1915 
onwards, of the increased use of all these manures, but the 
operations of the Food Production Department during 
the war have enormously reinforced this propaganda and 


increased jthe use of sulphate of ammonia. The constructive 
schemes of the Sub-Committee rest on the foundation of 
Cato’s prescription: “ Quid primum? Arare. Quid secun- 
dum? Bene arare. Quid deinde? Stercorare”’—and on 
the provisior. and diffusion of agricultural education as a 
basis for this intensive culture. Agriculture badly needed 
to be lifted out of the rut of safe and cheap practice into 
which the ruinous experiences of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century had driven it. The war will have been 
of incalculable service to agriculture, and in that manner 
at least, it may be hoped, to the nation, in giving it such 
a lift. Nothing else could possibly have given such a push 
to the work for which the Board of Agriculture has been 
fighting an uphill battle ever since the passing of the Develop- 
ment Act and the elaboration, with the aid of the funds 
thus provided, of the programme for agricultural education 
drawn up by Lord Reay’s Committee in 1908 and developed 
under Mr. Runciman when he had left the Board of 
Education for the Board of Agriculture, carrying with him 
across Whitehall the direction of that public service. 
Farmers have now been forced, at the expense and risk 
of the community—and truly the bill has been and will 
be no small one—to prove the pudding of mechanical 
cultivation, of arable production for meat and milk, of 
liberal and instructed chemical fertilising. (We can only 
hope that the latest call-up will not have knocked 
the whole experiment to pieces—but qualms on this score are 
unavoidable. ) 


The strength of the Sub-Committee’s Report arises out of 
the fact that their recommendations are to so great an 
extent the result of that association in effort between the 
Board of Agriculture and the most intelligent and progressive 
agriculturists which the elaboration of the Development 


‘schemes has brought about. The Agricultural Education 


Committees of the County Councils have not in all cases 
proved theinselves either sufficiently enlightened in outlook 
or sufficiently in touch with the practical needs of farmers 
to serve as a perfectly efficient machinery. Moreover, 
the financing of County Agricultural Education has been 
a nightmare only intelligible, it is alleged, to two living 
men, Mr. T. H. Middleton and a clerk in his Department. 
The effect of the original regulations was, the Report informs 
us, that a county which had been in the van of agricultural 
progress, and had already, when the Development Act was 
passed, reached the limit (2d.) of the higher education rate 
it may levy, could receive no benefit from the Development 
Fund, whereas one which had done nothing for agricultural 
education could get a grant from the fund. After some 
years of circumlocution the Treasury has, since the war 
began, approved new regulations, but it is not possible yet, 
the Report patiently tells us, to state whether the problem 
has or has not been solved. 

The administrative machinery was happily reinforeed 
by Mr. Runciman’s establishment of the Provincial Councils, 
each associated with its Agricultural College. and by the 
linking of these (not yet brought to completion in all cases) 
with the Universities of which they are destined to become 
organs. Lord Selborne’s War Agricultural Committees 
have provided and given invaluable practice and experience 
to the administrative units that must supersede the County 
Council Agricultural Education Sub-Committees and the 
County Council Small Holdings Committees in their respec- 
tive spheres, and the Report, very wisely, recommends 
the establishment, following the example of the Irish organ- 
isation, of National Agricultural Councils for England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and of Advisory Committees—one 
for England and Wales, one for Scotland—on the lines of 
the Agricultural Board in Ireland (or, it might be said, 
of the advisory committee which Mr. Prothero established 
when he came into office and has constantly worked with). 
The organisation for keeping practice in co-operation 
with science will be satisfactorily strengthened by these 
developments. 
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Consequently to these modifications of structure, and 
also in view of the weak record of the County Council 
organisation as a means for providing what is required 
in agricultural education, the Report makes the revolu- 
tionary recommendation that the whole responsibility 
for such education should be definitely placed on the Board 
of Agriculture (assisted and advised by the organisation 
indicated above), which should take over all the staffs, 
the agricultural organisers and the farm institutes from 
the County Councils. These institutes, it may be necessary 
to explain, are intended to be the most important organ 
in the scheme of agricultural education. The research, 
college, advisory and University work has all been well 
started ; the need for more immediately practical instruction 
of a subsidiary type (following whatever grounding the 
elementary schools can give) must be met by winter schools 
and short courses for farmers’ sons or farming students at 
these institutes. The technical and scientific education 
of the greater part of the agricultural community will 
depend on them. The obstacle to their growth hitherto 
has been that only the County Councils have been entitled 
to set them up, and that the more agricultural (and con- 
sequently, hitherto, the more unprogressive—Lancashire 
has done well) a county has been the more difficult has 
it been to induce its Council to incur any such expenditure. 
The Board of Agriculture could exercise no pressure ; it 
could only make grants in aid. “It should no longer be 
permissible ’—the Sub-Committee say—‘ for a County 
Council to hinder in any county the full development of 
the system of agricultural education adopted ”’ by the State. 

Further, and quite consistently with their nationalising 
programme, they recommend that “the whole charge 
for agricultural education in England and Wales be borne 
by the Imperial Exchequer and that none of it be placed 
upon the rates.” Their justification of this is interesting, 
viz., “ the fact, proved before a whole series of Royal Com- 
missions and Committees, that the ratepayers of England 
and Wales, and especially the ratepayers on agricultural 
land, bear an unfair share of the burthen of national services.” 
They restate the proof of this thesis in a very lucid and 
cogent section of the Report dealing with local taxation, 
exposing the inveterate muddle-headedness and empiricism 
with which (owing chiefly, it may be admitted, to the 
inertia and resolute shirking of trouble by the Board of 
Inland Revenue) Chancellors of the Exchequer have pro- 
gressively compromised on this matter. It must also be 
admitted that the revival, shortly before the war, by some 
half-educated politicians, of the Georgian single-tax craze, 
and some elements in the associated “ Land Campaign ” 
of the present Prime Minister, have tended to confuse 
the issues involved. But here we have this Committee 
coming out plump with the statesmanlike proposition that 
“the only wholly satisfactory and complete way of mecting 
these difficulties would be to make all personal as well 
as all real property assessable for what is called local ex- 
penditure and that if the system of grants in 
aid is continued the amounts of the grants in aid should 
be revised quinquennially.”” In short, the outcome of their 
examination of the roots of the unfairness of rural rating 
(which in even a greater degree than is familiarly the case 
m regard to urban rating is a permanent and very natural 
source of reactionary opposition to requirements of social 
progress) is the conclusion that the universal income-tax 
is the only sound form of direct taxation for public services, 
that grants in aid of local taxation are a makeshift, and 
that if the Inland Revenue Department continue to find 
impossible here what is found possible in America, Canada, 
Germany and elsewhere, viz., a local income-tax or its 
equivalent, the next best solution would be to make as 
clean a cut as possible between Imperial and local services. 

In regard to the “ business” and internal finance of 
agriculture the suggestions and recommendations of the 
Report are full of interest, but we cannot here even glance 





at them. More space is perhaps devoted to the discussion 
of certain matters, such as agricultural co-operation, credit, 
the question of helping tenants to purchase their holdings, 
reclamation of waste lands, etc., than is really proportional 
to their importance in relation to the great proposition of 
the national farming industry with whose interests the 
main tenor of the Report is concerned. These subjects 
always seem much more engrossing to journalistic and 
official reformers of agriculture than they do to men brought 
up in the industry: they are not of great importance to 
most tenant farmers, who are therefore apt to be a little 
impatient with them and with those who are constantly 
talking about them. But they are of real importance in 
connection with small-holding agriculture, and as the 
Committee wish by all possible means to multiply the 
rungs of the agricultural “ladder,” and do full justice 
to the possibilities of the small-holding movement, they 
do well to deal exhaustively with these topics. With regard 
to “ reclamation,”’ about which much nonsense has been 
repeatedly written ever since the Report of the Coast 
Erosion Commission started the hare that the unemployed 
could be profitably engaged thereon—a superstition lately 
revived in regard to discharged soldiers—the Committee 
write sensibly and moderately. They point out that all 
the labour and capital that could be spared for reclamation 
can be very much more profitably applied to the better 
cultivation of land already in hand. And that ball their 
first Report has set rolling vigorously. The most important 
thing to be done in the line of reclamation is to rescue 
the drainage systems of the country now falling into ruin, 
to set up proper authorities to deal comprehensively with 
the whole of the several river basins (there are forty-one 
different authorities in the Ouse area) and to bring all 
beneficiaries into equitable contribution. 

The idea in this Report that takes our fancy most is 
that of the scheme for the deliberate reconstruction and 
rearrangement of villages, with a view to human occu- 
pation, embodied in the Appendix. No one who knows 
the horrors of the history of “ cottage property ” and its 
results can fail to be enthusiastically moved by it. And 
we commend the general statement of purpose, “ the estab- 
lishment of a permanent reservoir of healthy and contented 
men and women from which the physical strength of the 
rest of the nation can be perpetually renewed, the creation 
of a larger home market for our manufactures, security 
of their food supply for the whole people even in times 
of peril, and the re-establishment of a proper social and 
political balance between the urban and the rural 
community.” 


ON BEING AN ALIEN 


T is surprising that anyone who wants to be popular 

I ever troubles himself about any other subject except 
aliens. Dislike of aliens is instinctive with the 
majority of us. There is not a single race of human beings 
in existence which has not to make an effort in order to admit 
the possible equality—especially in the virtues—of the mem- 
bers of another race with its own. We have been afraid of 
strangers since we were pagans. We are suspicious of strange 
dogs and strange men. One has heard of savage tribes who 
were so scared of strangers that they regarded them as 
sacred. The origin of hospitality may, for all we know, be 
found in the universal term of “ foreign devils.” It is not 
many years since we thought the Chinese a funny people 
because they naively called foreigners “ foreign devils.” It 
is the turn of the Chinese to laugh to-day. Their point of 
view has come to Europe, and here, too, the foreigner has 
become a nightmare, a creature with horns and a tail. There 
is unquestionably something to be said for the Chinese 
point of view. Foreigners are mostly devils. They did not 
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sat least not deliberately—leave their country for their 
adopted country’s good. They set out in search of a living, 
and they did not mind much how they got it, provided they 
got it easily. Foreigners, said Dr. Johnson, are mostly fools. 
There is quite as much to be said for the opinion that they are 
mostly rascals. We do not need to read many books of 
travel in order to discover the ras¢ality with which foreigners 
have behaved in the less well-armed parts of the earth. 
Cortes and all his men did not stand silent upon a peak in 
Darien for their health. He was of the heroie build, but his 
object was to acquire what did not belong to him, and if 
oruelty to the natives was necessary to the success of his 
plans he became cruel to the natives. If we could have the 
opinion of the ancient Gauls on Cesar they would probably 
have the same story to tell. Cwsar was a “ foreign devil,” 
and it is only by forgetting what must have been the Gallic 
view that we can be whole-heartedly enthusiastic about him. 
The Assyrians, the Greeks and every other conquering 
people were also “ foreign devils ” in the eyes of those whom 
they conquered. The conquering race only becomes toler- 
able when it ceases to be tegarded as foreign and is accepted 
as resident and native. The Norman conquest of England 
ceased in the course of time to be a foreign conquest. The 
Normans séttled down, and became more English than the 
English themselves. They did not alternately rule England 
from abroad, and in a century or two they were foreigners 
not in Englatid but in Kurope. That is why England has 
suffered so little from het conquerors. She has made them, 
almost without exception, naturalised Englishmen. She 
has made herself their home and their chief interest. She 
has never had to resent their presence as the Italians for long 
resented the presence of the Austrian or as the Dutch re- 
sented the presence of the Spaniards on the ground that they 
were merely alien top-dogs, immigrant parasites. We remem- 
ber hearing a Frenchman, many years ago, in despair of the 
way in which the working-classes of this country voted for Con- 
servative politicians, expressing the opinion that the English 
people had never recovered from the Norman Conquest. His 
view, however, will not bear examination. If there has not 
been an anti-Norman movement in England, it is not because 
the English people were finally crushed at the battle of 
Hastings; it is because the Normans, by a happy chance or 
a happy purpose, ceased to be anti-English. We are only 
afraid of foreigners because we suspect their interests of not 
being the same as our own. We believe they regard us not 
as their fellows but as their prey. The Normans were at least 
skilful enough to put themselves at the head of English 
patriotism and not in opposition to it. 

Even to-day, it can hardly be disputed, the wise foreigner 
is he who raises his voice somewhat louder than his neigh- 
bour’s in the utterance of patriotic sentiments. If one has 
German connections or a German-looking name, one should 
not merely sing “‘ God save the King”: one should bellow 
it. One should write articles denouncing aliens till one’s 
pen seratches and sputters. One should shout “ Intern 
them all!” till one’s voice hoarsens to a husky whisper. 
So intense is the vulgar hatred of foreigners that it sounds 
sweet music even on the lips of a foreigner. Many nations, 
indeed, have to import a foreigner in order to give full 
expression to the pomp of their patriotism. France could 
find within her own borders no Napoleon to spread her 
glotre through the very fingers and toes of Europe. German 
patriotism only became protuberant in its pride In the works 
of a Slav historian, Treitschke, and an English philosophaster, 
Houston Chamberlain. We are always ready to give our 
right hand to a foreigner who will help us to cultivate 
megalomania. Every nation has a head to be swollen, 
and no one can do the work quite so skilfully as a foreigner. 
On the other hand, the poorer classes are so deficient in 
patriotism that they have not always the educated man’s 
taste for having his head swelled. The foreigner to them is 
simply the dark-eyed neighbour who is a rival for their job. 
They have an idea that if there were no foreigners there 


would be more work, or better still, mote money to go 
round. The foreigners are in their eyes nothing but a swarm 
Of losusts settling down on a country and eating every 
green thing. It is impossible not to sympathise with their 
point of view when the foreigner brings with him a low 
standard of living and wages and cleanliness. Who would 
not hate the man who would offer to do his job at half the 
price ? The Amefican’s terror of the Chinaman, the 
Englishman's dread of the Russian Jew, the Seots farm. 
hand’s feat of the Irishman, are simply a fear, intelligent or 
unintelligent, of being supplanted in the earning of a living. 
The natives would feel more comfortable and secure if these 
pestilent rivals Were swept out of existence. Most of us 
dream of circumstances which will give us perfect comfort 
and security. We are vaguely resentful of the peril and 
poverty in which we live. The illusion of a world in which, 
foreigners having been got rid of, there would be plenty of 
money to go round, attracts us like the ambitious fancy of 
a child. In such circumstances, foreigners seem to ws not 
only the enemies of our country but our personal enemies. 
On the whole, then, the position of an alien cannot be a 
very pleasant one, unless one has a good deal of money and 
& rich vein of transferable patriotism. To be despised as 
ditty—foreigners are all dirty by classification—even by 
those who would regard a hot bath as no better than a 
pneumonia-trap, is the smallest part of the alien’s burden. 
To be an alien is also to be looked on with suspicion as 
& moral outcast. Aliens ate supposed to be capable of 
all the tricks and treacheries that were once imputed to 
Jesuits. We pay them an unintentional compliment, 
it seems to us, in looking on them as people of superhuman 
oleverness atid at the same time of superhuman readiness 
to sacrifice themselves for the country they have deserted. 
They may be old men of eighty; they may have sons and 
grandsons fighting in France on the side of the Allies; 
their thoughts may not have ranged for half a century 
beyond the walls of a barber’s shop in a back street; they 
tay care as little for the Kaiser as for Alexander the Great ; 


‘they may have abandoned their country with the ease 


with which thousands of men of all races abandon their 
country. To the anti-alien, however, they are all alike 
partners in a gigantic conspiracy. “Once a German 
always a German,” we arte told, and this apparently means 
that the German is cursed with an indelible patriotism 
above men of all other nations even to the third or fourth 
generation. Not only this, but to have been a German 
subject against one’s will leaves one, it seems, with e 
German taint ; and so we note the paradox that Mr. Ronald 
MacNeill, M.P., the famous loyalist, is anxious to shed 
blood in order to free Alsatians from German rule, but 
meanwhile is equally eager to put Alsatians in English 
internment camps. On the whole, if one were a member 
of an oppressed nationality, one would prefer a slightly 
less demonstrative friend than Mr. MacNeill. At the 
same time, Mr. MacNeill is logical. He has the good sense 
to realise that, if the Germans have agents in this country, 
the latter are not likely to be Germans. They ate far 
more likely to be neutrals. If we are to intern anybody 
else, we should begin with the neutrals; and, if we do not 
find our suspicions cooling down as a result of this, we 
may go a step further and intern members of the Allied 
nations. If even then we still suffer from nightmares 
of espionage, we had better look for victims nearer home 
and intern our own people. When once we had the whole 
human race behind barbed wire, we ought to be able to 
sleep the sleep of the just. And nothing less than this 
is the bogie of the internment policy, as it is advocated by 
the extremists. They are willing to do an immense wrong 
in order to eliminate a little risk. Every reasonable man 
knows it is impossible entirely to eliminate risk. Herod 
made a courageous attempt, but even he failed. It 1s 
better to run a small risk than to be cruel or mean Or 
cowardly. There is a risk in allowing one’s son to grow 
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tomanhood ; there have been such things as parricides. We 
do not deny that espionage is a commoner crime than 
parricide, but we believe that the proper way to counter 
it is by an efficient secret service, and not by running 
campaigns of suspicion in sensational papers. These 
merely rekindle the old anti-foreign feeling which is already 
vehement enough in most of us, and which must be tamed 
into moderation if the world is to be civilised. The world 
ean never be made one place so long as men continue to 
hate foreigners simply because they are foreigners. We 
remember, during the present war, hearing a lady, who 
considered herself rather patriotic, denouncing in turn 
the French, the Belgians, the Welsh, the Irish, the Russians, 
and the Americans. The only people in whom she had 
any faith were the English, and at least half of these she 
regarded as traitors. She had only one foreign hero— 
Sir Edward Carson. We fancy she looked on the war as 
a second-rate war, because there are so many foreigners 
fighting on the same side as England. Her ideal war, 
no doubt, would be a war in which England and Sir Edward 
Carson would march out against the rest of the human 
race and scatter it with the jaw-bone of the editor of the 
Morning Post. 


THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE:« 


CIENCE and religion, physics and metaphysics, are 
S in their origin inextricably bound up; they had 
their roots in wonder and curiosity, at first uncritical, 
later imaginative and interpretative. The first and most 
immediate causes of wonder were, no doubt, the sun and 
the starry heavens—here, we may suppose, was first seen 
a something of unknown essence and an evident order, 
a something remote from man yet of concern to him, and 
a something that followed laws. Science does not seek 
the nature of things in themselves, but a knowledge of 
the relationship of things and phenomena to one another, 
and science may be said to have begun when 
man made some distinction of this kind in his inquiries. 
In astronomy science arose; from astronomy, the world 
of the infinitely great, she has extended her scope to 
the atom, the infinitely little, in which microcosm our 
most recent theories see a little solar system of electrons 
rotating about their own sun, or nucleus, and by 
laws of motion derived from a study of the electron 
and the radiations which it originates she now seeks to 
explain small irregularities in the celestial motions. The 
cycle is complete. Not all the important principles of 
physical science have been derived from astronomy ; 
yet when we remember that this study first taught the 
existence of an order in nature, that the first systematic 
observations of natural phenomena were carried out and 
the first mathematical laws established in her service, that 
Newton derived the law of gravity from planetary motions, 
that the fruitful concept of the ether was born of the void 
of interstellar space, that Laplace’s nebular hypothesis 
founded the doctrine of evolution, we may with some 
justice call astronomy the queen of the sciences. 

The Babylonians and Egyptians, great engineering 
peoples, had apparently no particular scientific curiosity, 
but studied the skies for calendar computation and astro- 
logical divination, and arithmetic for surveying and building 
purposes. In Greece the cultivation of pure science arose, 
and the divergence between the philosophic and the com- 
mercial view of science, between science as all the great 
discoverers have seen it and as the business man regards it, 
is strikingly brought out by a comparison of the Greek 
and the Roman attitude. The Greeks had an intense 


* A Short History of Science. By W. T. Sedgwick and H. W. 
yler. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 
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they were fascinated 
by the power of reason, and the beauty of a logically faultless 
solution of a geometrical problem was as dear to them 


desire of knowledge for its own sake ; 


as the beauty of their statues. ‘“ Let no one ignorant 
of geometry enter under my roof,” wrote Plato, and in the 
Republic he lays great stréss upon the educational value 
of the mathematical sciences. (It is remarkable that 
to-day those who profess the greatest admiration for him 
are in general strongly opposed to the idea of anything 
more than the most perfunctory attention being given to 
science in schools.) The Greeks speculated about the 
ultimate constitution of matter, the laws governing the 
celestial motions, and were concerned with the subtler 
parts of mathematics. Zeno busied himself with the prob- 
lems of the infinitesimal, the infinite, and continuity, 
problems upon which our profoundest mathematicians 
are still engaged. The Romans, on the other hand, were 
a race of lawyers, soldiers, and business men, practical 
even in their paigon, for their pantheon. contained a vast 


useful job to do,-from the pleasant post of Sain to the 
equally useful but less savoury charge of Cloacina. They 
were great engineers, military and civil; their system of 
numerals, inferior as it was to the Arabic system, was 
an advance on the Greek. But they had no interest for 
true science, and could no more understand the spirit of 
inquiry for the sake of knowledge, apart from utility, than 
a Manchester cotton-spinner or a Minister of Education. 
They would see no sense in studying the structure of a 
plant ; for them the interesting question would be whether 
it could be used for restoring vigour to men weak and 
nervous after many late nights, or for poisoning an enemy. 
Their contribution to mathematical thought is negligible, 
but they covered their empire with magnificent roads and 
monuments as a witness to their organising and practical 
ability ; they produced nothing original in the way of 
astronomical speculation, but the calendar known as the 
Julian, embodying their reforms, remained in force until 
1582 in Catholic countries and 1752 in England, while in 
Russia it still persists (if all calendars have not by now 
been abolished in the interests of freedom). 

The strong and the weak points of the science of the 
Greeks are exemplified in their astronomy. We see a sense of 
order, a disinterested and disciplined search for knowledge, 
the desire for a mathematical solution, bold hypothesis 
it was widely taught that the earth was a sphere, and 
Aristarchus even maintained that the sun was fixed and 
that the earth progressed round it, although this anticipation 
of the Copernican system did not win support. At the 
same time the semi-metaphysical mystic tendencies which 
interfered with the free growth of the experimental method 
are exemplified by the fact that the planets were always 
held to move in circular paths, because of some supposed 
perfection of the circle which made a uniform motion in 
such a curve natural to the “ celestial essence.” Such was 
the power of this doctrine that, although the properties of 
the conic sections were well known to the Greeks, none 
ever tried any curve but the circle for the orbit until, early 
in the seventeenth century, Kepler, taking the next simplest 
closed curve, the ellipse, found the true path of the planets, 
and enunciated his famous laws. 

The great merit of the Greeks was to have inaugurated 
the search for a physical explanation of natural phenomena. 
Thus Hippocrates, the father of medicine, taught that 
disease was a natural process, that the cause was to be 
found in the patient and the cure to be achieved by a study 
of him, not of images or the stars. The strongest contrast 
we find in the Dark Ages, when all freedom of thought dis- 
appeared from Europe, when Tertullian insisted that since 
the Gospel scientific research had become superfluous, and 
Lactantius ridiculed the possibility of the earth being 
spherical. Even when the Renaissance brought back the 
Greek learning which had been fostered, and in some branches 
increased, by the Arabs, it was Aristotle who, against his 
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own teaching (for he himself, dogmatic though he was, insisted 
that natural science can be founded only upon knowledge 
of the facts) was accepted, rather than experiment, as the 
final authority on everything, with disastrous results for 
science. No doubt a necessary effect of the theological 
discipline was to bring men to a state where the craving 
for written authority and the itch for commentating over- 
mastered all curiosity for the truth. Democritus, whose 
atomic theories are closely in accord with modern ideas, 
whom Bacon considered (rightly, we think, so far as physical 
science is concerned) “a man of mighticr metal than Plato 
or Aristotle, though their philosophy was noised and cele- 
rated in the schools amid the din and pomp of professors,”’ 
was in ill favour because of his agnosticism, and Dante, 
s Professors Sedgwick and Tyler recall, placed him far 
own in hell as “ ascribing the world to chance.” Hell, 
in fact, long seemed to the Church the natural home of 
scientists, and she endeavoured to help them thither by 
promiscuous burnings; Galileo just escaped, but Giordano 
Bruno did not. Modern practice, however, prefers starvation 
to the stake as a weapon against learning. 


The relatively narrow bounds of science make the task 
of the historian comparatively easy until the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. As there was little special- 
isation among the natural philosophers, a single man has 
a good chance of getting a general grasp of the tendencies 
and achievements, and the queer mixture of sense and 
superstition which we find towards the end of the period 
indicated makes his task for a while an entertaining one. 
Roger Bacon, although a man of rare sagacity, who attempted 
a naturalistic explanation of the rainbow, nevertheless 
opined that a combination of gold, pearl, flower of sea-dew, 
spermaceti, aloes, bone of stag’s heart, flesh of Tyrian 
snake and Hethiopian dragon might promote longevity to 
an extent hitherto unimagined. In Tycho Brahe’s time 
it was widely believed that comets were formed of human 
sins and wickedness ignited as so much rubbish by the 
anger of God and blowing about the sky, and a hundred 
other quaint fancies could easily be collected. Yet Tycho 
Brahe, who, even if he did not believe in this theory of 
comets, certainly dabbled in astrology, was the founder 
of modern astronomical observation, and built the first 
large observatory. 

In the seventeenth century modern science may be 
considered to arise. Instruments such as the telescope, 
the microscope, the barometer and the thermometer lent 
mighty weapons to the investigator. At the beginning 
of the century Galileo was in the full force of his invention 
and Harvey was founding modern medicine; towards 
the end of it, Newton established his theory of gravitation, 
and, with Leibnitz, invented the calculus which may be 
said to have inaugurated modern mathematics. Napier, 
Descartes, Pascal, Huygens, and many other distinguished 
names recall fundamental discoveries in physics and mathe- 
matics. The eighteenth century, with the birth of new 
sciences, geology, chemistry, and botany (for chemistry 
was so revolutionised by the systematic use of the balance 
that it became practically a new science, and before 
Linneus botany was hardly systematic enough to deserve 
the name of a science), foreshadows the present scope of 
scientific knowledge. In the past century the vast ramifi- 
cations have rendered it hard for any single man to have 
a comprehensive knowledge of even so recent a branch 
as physical chemistry, of which one of the founders, 
Arrhenius, is still in the prime of his scientific vigour. The 
historian is confronted with a variety of fundamental 
ideas—evolution, the conservation of energy, the germ 
theory of Pasteur, Lyell’s geological theories—the growth 
of each of which offers fascinating material for a lifelong 
study. Anyone who has glanced at the bibliography of a 
study so little known to the average man as Non-Euclidean 
geometry, a child of the nineteenth century, must be struck 
with the production of recent science. To write a history 


of science up to modern times is to write the history of a 
world of countries interdependent but each distinct jn 
national characteristics, and each full of rapid development, 
In the book of Professors Sedgwick and Tyler, a_biologits 
and a mathematician have joined hands in the attempt 
to construct a short history of science, and have been very 
successful in holding the balance between the various 
interests and making a coherent narrative of the progress 
of scientific thought. This is largely due to the way in 
which the biographical method, of selecting certain men 
and giving a sketch of their achievements, has been combined 
with the method of tracing the growth of the main scientific 
theories and ideas. By this means the interest of the 
biographical method is retained, and yet the discontinuity 
which it tends to produce is overcome. A very valuable 
feature is the frequent short quotation both from the works 
of the great scientists and from those of their historians ; 
these quotations have been wisely selected, and bear witness 
to a breadth of study which largely explains the success 
of the book. The work of the last fifty years is hardly 
touched (the authors may well not have known where to 
begin) but on the whole the sketch is surprisingly complete, 
and so little technical that there is nothing to baffle the 
general reader. Professor Libby, in his little book, has 
avoided the main difficulty by renouncing any attempt 
at covering the ground, however perfunctorily. He has 
written a series of chapters on certain selected episodes 
and tendencies in the history of science, ranging from the 
influence of abstract thought in Greece to Langley’s pioneer 
work on mechanical flight. The work is very interesting, 
but we doubt if it fosters the sense of proportion of the 
youth for whom Professor Libby says his book is intended 
to devote a chapter to Sir Humphrey Davy and only a 
passing mention to Faraday. It is worth remark that 
both the books here noticed are by Americans, and that 
Professor Libby is Professor of the History of Science in 
the Carnegie Institute. The existence of such a chair 
speaks much for the interest in scientific knowledge in 
America, and shows that a people who excel in technical 
applications do not hold it amiss to encourage learning 
of no immediate practical utility. This may be commended 
to the notice of our reconstructors. E. N. pa C. A, 


OBSERVATIONS 


HERE was a good deal of what is called la haute 
politique in the early part of this week. La haute 
politique, being translated, signifies many unusual 
meetings and telephonings between prominent members of 
a Government, directed towards an end unknown and 
tremendous. A theory arose that Mr. Asquith’s inclusion 
in the War Cabinet was the end in question. But I am 
assured that there is no possibility whatever of Mr. Asquith 
joining the Ministry. The most amusing journalistic 
henomenon of the day is undoubtedly the allegation that 
Mr. Asquith is knocking at the door of the War Cabinet, 
which the arch-keeper of the door refuses to open. 


oo oo * 


It ought to be noted that the Duke of Rutland’s letter to 
the Times about the advisability of praying for rain was 
immediately followed by a break in the weather. The 
letter aroused an enormous amount of comment in clubs 
‘and places where they sing.” 

x x - 

The Times the other day ventured the opinion that there 
was far more indignation throughout the country about the 
Government’s ‘“ wobbling” over Irish conscription than 
about the grading of the older men in the call-up. The fact 
is that the iron-grey people affected by the call-up do not 
trouble their heads at all about Irish conscription, because 
they are well and rightly convinced that no happenings 1n 
Ireland would have made the slightest difference to their 
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own fate. Belonging as they do to a race naturally gifted 
with political sagacity, they have perceived that their own 
conscription is not the result of the failure of Irish conscrip- 
tion, but that Irish conscription was proposed merely to 
excuse their own conscription. 


%% * * 


No! The mass of the country is still, and will continue 
to be, extremely interested in the call-up, the comb-out, and 
the clean-cut—in Britain. As regards the last I doubt not 
that it is the only way of achieving a desired grand result. 
But it achieves also some undesired results that are not far 
from grand, and I do not think that it would ever be per- 
mitted in a Government department in Whitehall, where 
makers of regulations can feel the effect of regulations for 
themselves—if they choose to do so. The clean-cut in 
munition-works has taken, for example, skilled men from 
the tool-rooms in which “form” tools are made. Form tools, 
of course, are to be distinguished from ordinary blacksmith’s 
forged tools. A works cannot continue to function properly 
without a proper supply of form tools; and, naturally, the 
younger makers of form tools have been pulled into the 
Army before arrangements were made for replacing them. 
This sort of thing happens only too often. Consequence : 
a whole works runs slow for lack of form tools. On the 
other hand, dilutees who happen to be over the clean-cut age, 
and who could quite easily ws dispensed with, remain at the 
work. In the end, as the clean-cut rises like a tide, these, 
too, will be swept away, but meanwhile they uselessly 
remain. I am not suggesting that the wit of man can 
devise a scheme of recruitment more ingenious than the 
clean-cut. Perhaps the wit of man can’t. I am only 
illustrating a little the seamy side of the clean-cut. 


ae ts ok 


The call up, the comb-out, and the clean-cut, together 
with the batman-question, and other similar questions, 
inevitably bring up the leave-question. I understand 
that all French soldiers now get about a month’s leave 
in the year. The same excellent arrangement does not 
yet obtain in the British armies. I have had some precise 
figures from one Western unit. I will not give them. 
But I admit my astonishment at the proportion of men 
in this unit who have had no leave for two and a-half years. 
An officer writes to me: “I don’t see how a man can 
be expected to fight well in such a state of homesickness 
as some of these men are in.” It would be absurd to expect 
them to fight well; yet they do fight well. In the matter 
of leave, officers are better off than men—I know not why. 
It seems to me that it is about time for the proposed new 
inquiry into the theory and the practice of according leave, 
as much on the Western front as in the East. Nobody 
demands a regular service of excursion vessels for troops 
in the East, but leave from the Western front might 
conceivably be more reliable than it is. The difficulties, 
especially in times of crisis, are admittedly very great. 
But the grievance, which many men feel acutely, should 
not on that account be lost sight of. 


a a oo 


Being by birth, temperament, and determination a 
provincial, I am not much surprised at an event which has 
startled simpletons in London who regard Manchester as 
the Athens of the British arts. Namely, the refusal of 
the Manchester Watch Committee to allow concerts on 
Sunday evenings. The proposition was put forward under 
the most intensely respectable and enlightened auspices, 
the deputation to the Fathers having been headed by 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University, Sir Henry Miers, 
a icularly shrewd and sagacious man. Naturally, 
with all the wise practicality of British illogicalness, it 
Was proposed to justify the Sabbath outrage by sundry 
Soothing features, for even the broadest-minded and the 
bravest-hearted would never dare to assert in England 
that a Sunday concert might be its own justification. 
The concerts were not to clash with church services, the 
Proceeds were to go to charity, and of course the concerts 
were to be “high class”—whatever that means. Well, 
the Watch Committee, undaunted, turned the project 
down. They said they “ could not see their way to deviate 
from the attitude heretofore adopted by the Committee.” 
full of nous, the Committee declined to give any 


reason for the decision. A London committee, with London 
silliness, would have given reasons, and Mr. Bernard Shaw 
would thereupon have stepped forward and mantled the 
affair with ridicule. You can do anything in the provinces 
on week-days. It is notorious, for example, that revues 
and musical comedies permit themselves a degree of license 
on tour which would cause catastrophes in the West-end. 
But the vast, the epic, the unique ennui of the provincial 
Sunday must be held sacred. One may prophesy that the 
project will not expire, that it will be brought forward again 
and again, until in the end the Watch Committee, still 
judiciously refraining from reasons, will reverse its present 
decision. One may prophesy also that Birmingham, 
hearing by chance that Manchester has forbidden Sunday 
concerts, will forthwith institute Sunday concerts. 
SARDONYX, 


Correspondence 


THE LABOUR PARTY 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Sir H. H. Johnston asks what the Labour Party demands 
in the matter of education; and particularly, as I gather, 
whether its programme includes a requirement that the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs shall speak French ! 

I wonder whether Sir H. H. Johnston has had any experience 
in the methods by which any great popular organisation can 
express itself. I venture to assert that the Party Conferences 
of the Labour Party have devoted more time to (and have passed 
more numerous and more specific resolutions on) different aspects 
of Education than aj] the other _ litical parties put together. 

The Labour Party’s latest pronouncement on the subject is 
given below. It is, I fear, more lengthy than editors like ; 
but even if it does not attempt to prescribe all the subjects to be 
taught to each class of public officers, I hope that Sir H. H. 
Johnston will recognise the right spirit. 

“That the Conference holds that the most important 
of all the measures of social reconstruction must be a genuine 
nationalisation of education which shall get rid of all class 
distinctions and privileges, and bring effectively within the 
reach, not only of every boy and girl, but also of every adult 
citizen, all the training, physical, mental and moral, literary, 
technical and artistic, of which he is capable. 

“That the Conference, whilst appreciating the advances 
indicated by the proposals of the present Minister of Education, 
declares that the Labour Party cannot be satisfied with a 
system which condemns the great bulk of the children to 
merely elementary schooling with accommodation and equip- 
ment inferior to that of the secondary schools, in classes too 
large for efficient instruction, under teachers of whom at least 
one-third are insufficiently trained ; which denies to the great 
majority of the teachers in the kingdom, whether in elementary 
or in secondary schools (and notably to most of the women), 
alike any opportunity for all-round culture as well as for training 
in their art, an adequate wage, reasonable prospects of advance- 
ment, and suitable superannuation allowances; and which 
notwithstanding what is yet done by way of scholarships for 
exceptional geniuses, still reserves the endowed secondary 
schools, and even more the Universities, for the most part, 
to the sons and daughters of a small privileged class, whilst 
contemplating nothing better than eight weeks a year continua- 
tion schooling up to 18 for 90 per cent. of the youth of the 
nation. 

“The Conference accordingly asks for a systematic re- 
organisation of the whole educational system, from the nursery 
school to the University, on the basis of (a) social equality, 
(b) the provision for each age, for child, youth, and adult, 
of the best and most varied education of which it is capable, 

and with due regard to its physical welfare and development, 

~ but without any form of military training; (c) the educational 
institutions, irrespective of social class or wealth, to be planned, 
equipped, and staffed according to their several functions, up 
to the same high level for elementary, secondary, or University 
teaching, with regard solely to the greatest possible educational 
efficiency and free maintenance of such a kind as to enable 
the children to derive the full benefit of the education given ; 
and (d) the recognition of the teaching profession, without 
distinction of grade, as one of the most valuable to the 
community.”’—Yours, etc., 


* Teacners’ CANDIDATE.” 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN LONDON 


To the Editor of Tue New STATEsMAN. 

Sm,—* Approved Societies” paints in broad splashes of colour, 
and the result is a skilful camouflage of the real question at 
issue between the Insurance Committee and the London County 
Council. There has been no dilatory or evasive policy on the 
part of the London County Council since that body was invited 
by the Local Government Board to enter into a comprehensive 
scheme for the treatment of the insured for whom the Insurance 
Committee were unable to provide, as well as for the uninsured. 
As for these latter there has not been at any time any “ waiting 
list” of adults, and it is idle to suggest that the London County 
Council has never done its duty as a Health Authority. Neither 
is it correct to say that they have rejected a.model scheme sug- 
gested by the Government. The Council has expressed willing- 
ness to provide or arrange for the provision, as soon as possible, 
of the necessary number of beds, and has agreed to submit to 
the arbitration of the Local Government Board, which is the 
Government Department concerned. Further, they have shown 
their good faith by including £20,000 in their estimates for the 
purpose of meeting the deficiency on the Insurance Committee's 
Accounts or, in other words, paying for beds for which the Insurance 
Committee cannot afford to pay. They have given an under- 
taking that they will not send insured persons to Poor Law 
Institutions for treatment. As for the minor points raised, the 
Council rely, as any Jarge local authority is entitled to do, upon 
the expert advice of their own staff and of the specialist hospitals 
and upon their own ability to manage a County scheme. The 
whole attitude of the Insurance Committee appears to be based 
upon a rooted and unreasonable distrust of the County Council 
as an institution. Hence ‘“‘ Approved Societies’’ letter bears 
the impress alluded to in the old legal story—‘* No case, then 
abuse the plaintiff's attorney.” There cannot be a more fair 
offer than to agree to supply what is “ necessary ’’ and to leave 
the definition of ‘* necessary ”’ to the arbitration of a third party, 
which in this case is the Government department exercising 
central control over the Council. It may be true that the Insur- 
ance Committee have now 800 beds occupied; but the fact 
remains that some months ago they publicly proclaimed that 
they were hopelessly bankrupt, and nothing has occurred to 
show that that situation is in any way altered.—Yours, etc., 

S. R. 


Miscellany 
THE LEANING ELM 


Before my window through days of winter hoar 
Slumbered a mournful wood ; 

Smooth pillars of beech, wide chestnut, sycamore, 
In stony sleep they stood ; 

And you, unhappy elm, the angry west 

Had chosen from the rest, 

Flung, broken, on your brothers’ branches bare, 
And left you leaning there 

So dead, that when the spirit of winter cast 
Wild snow upon the blast, 

The other, living branches, downward bowed, 
Shook free their crystal shroud 

And shed upon your blackened trunk beneath 
The livery of death. 


On windless nights between the beechen bars 
I watched cold stars 

Throb whitely in the sky, and dreamily 
Wondered if any life were locked in thee ; 

If still the frozen sap secretly flowed, 

As water in the icy winterbourne 

Floweth unheard— 

And half I pitied you your trance forlorn ; 
You could not hear, I thought, the song of any bird, 
The shadowy cries of bats flitting in twilight, 
Or cool voices of owls calling by night— 
Hunting by night under a hornéd moon. 

Yet half I envied you your wintry swoon ; 
Till, on this morning mild, the sun new-risen 





Steals from his misty prison ; 

The frozen fallows glow; the black trees, shaken 

In a clear flood of sunlight, vibrating, awaken ; 

And lo! your ravaged bole, beyond belief, 

Slenderly fledged anew with tender leaf 

As pale as those twin vanes which break at last 

In a tiny fan above the black beech-mast, 

Where no blade springeth green, 

But pallid bells of the shy helleborine. 

Now, in an ecstasy that overwhelms 

The brooding earth, see, the embrownéd elms 

Crowding purple distances warm the depths of the wood ; 
A new-born wind tosses their tassels brown ; 

His white clouds dapple the down ; 

The gummy chestnut frees her bronzéd bud ; 

Life is loosed in a flood ; 

Into a green flame bursting the hedgerows stand; 

Soon, with banners flying, Spring will walk the land... . 


There is no day for thee, my soul, like this ; 

No spring of lovely words. Nay, even the kiss 

Of mortal love that maketh man divine 

This light cannot outshine. 

Nay, even poets, those whose frail hands catch 

The shadow of vanishing beauty, may not match 

This leafy ecstasy. Sweet words may cull 

Such magical beauty as time shall not destroy ; 

But we, alas, are not more beautiful ; 

We cannot flower in beauty as in joy. 

We sing; our muséd words are sped, and then 

Poets are only men 

Who age, and toil, and perish. . This maim’d tree 

May stand in leaf when I have ceased to be. 
Francis Bretr Younc. 


THE VISION OF PAINTERS 
Fes pass miraculous faculty as it is, of itself 


is passive, without intelligence, easily deceived. 

I often wish, for sheer curiosity’s sake, that one 
could change eyes with one’s neighbour, just to observe 
the difference. Not the mere physical difference, though 
that would be interesting enough; but, assuming my own 
sight to be normal, I should like to exchange it with one 
whose sight was precisely similar, but whose temperament 
and whose experience of life were quite other than mine, 
and observe to what degree the rest of a man’s nature 
affected his mode of seeing. Everyone knows how 
experience, training, acquired knowledge of the world, 
of touch, transforms our sight. Sometimes a sudden 
illumination of memory lets us recall how things appeared 
to us as children; or we see again, after an interval of 
years, a picture, say, of which we have a vivid remembrance, 
and are astonished to note how altered it appears. As 
Blake said: ‘A fool sees not the same tree that a wise 
man sees.” We can’t, unfortunately, perform this 
experiment of exchanging senses with another person. 
The nearest we can get to it is to compare our vision with 
the vision of a painter as he transcribes it on canvas, or 
the vision of one painter with another. This spring and 
summer in London we have the opportunity of comparing 
things seen at the’Front as they have appeared to various 
** official ” artists—Mr. Nevinson, Mr. Rothenstein, Mr. 
Nash, and now Mr. Orpen and Mr. Kennington. It is 
the same landscape, the same monotony of mine-craters, 
wire entanglements, ruined buildings, maimed trees, 
trenches, dug-outs, tents; and the landscape is peopled 
by the same types in khaki, with the same mule-teams, 
guns, lorries; but set one of Mr. Orpen’s pictures by Mr. 
Nash’s, and what a singular contrast it makes! What 
a vividly different impression one got from the two exhibi- 
tions on first looking round the walls! The one was 4 
nightmare world; it might have been scenes in Dante’s 
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nether circles; the other seemed positively gay. Only 
on closer inspection of the Orpens would you notice 
that a light-coloured landscape of pleasant tones had 
skulls and bones bleaching in the foreground. Or in a 
picture of evening in a ruined im with roofless rafters 
making a pattern on the fading glow, and a crater-pool 
reflecting the sky in a@ singularly peaceful atmosphere, 
you would find, with a little shock, the corpse of a German, 
with mouth hideously agape, supine among the deébris. 
But in many of the paintings there are no horrors, only 
the strangeness of the war-created landscape, in which 
Mr. Orpen, with his born painter’s eye, is so swift to note 
and emphasize the wonderful colours and reflections in 
the upturned chalk, the odd pallors and the contrasts 
with mauve and pink flowers, with purple skies. Somehow 
the ghastly deformations, the waste and litter of war, 
transform themselves under Mr. Orpen’s brush into patches 
of clean, bright pigment. And now look at Mr. Nash’s 
pictures, where the battle-front presents itself like nothing 
we have ever seen, and the landscape itself seems twisted 
and writhing under the threat of portentous skies. Many, 
perhaps, would say that the difference was between the 
brilliant painting of a master and the struggles or 
affectations of an artist who couldn’t represent what 
he saw. But the interesting difference is that in the one 
case the artist has, so to speak, specialised his gift of sight; 
has given himself up to his visual experience, and with 
unerring hand transcribed that experience in pictorial 
terms with all its sensitive precision and subtlety. It is 
the pure painter’s preoccupations that seem to determine 
the choice, the emphasis, the suppression, that control 
Mr. Orpen’s transcribing brush. By contrast, Mr. Nash's 
is an agonised vision. He seems to feel in himself the 
cruelties wreaked on the landscape, the wounds of the 
amputated trees, the searing and the bruising of the 
meadows, once green with grass. The torn wire entangle- 
ments writhe on their posts in the pitted ground like symbols 
of fantastic torment. Here is a painter who, so far from 
letting his visual experience absorb him, so far from following 
up the hints of related tone in the appearances of things, 
lets his emotion and imagination deal as they will with 
what his eyesight gives him, displacing and deforming 
appearances recklessly, intent to get at something naked, 
stark, dynamic, behind them and setting down that in 
the most emphatic pictorial terms. It may be that to 
Sensitive natures the reality of the war, seen from the 
inside, may correspond pretty closely to such vision. The 
divorce from all normal existence, the sinister world of 
sight and sound, engulfed in a passion of destruction, 
the dislocation of time, the activities of darkness, the 
extremity of fatigue—must not the vision of this, from 
the inside, be fantastic in essence to us who have not 
endured it? It is true that Mr. Nash falls back too easily 
on formula, on the symbolic code that he has learnt, and 
exposes his pictorial patterns with a sort of defiant rawness. 
He is still experimenting. _I find his pictures more impressive 
in memory than when actually looking at them. I find 
this experience reversed with Mr. Orpen’s. What struck 
me most in Mr. Nash’s work was his dramatic use of colour— 
colour used as a significant element in the design, and its 
oppositions affecting one like the opposed wills or forces 
in drama. 

{ mentioned in a former article Mr. Rothenstein's drawings 
and pictures, of the Péronne front. Mr. Rothenstein, 
of course, went out as an observer, and does not ss 
to paint the war from inside. He might appear to be 
transcribing his visual experience—so literal, on the surface, 
seems his method; but behind the seeing is a 
mind both sensitive and active, and a reverential feeling 
for the truth of things; and these operate in his work, 
giving it a certain solidity and severity. Sometimes this 
scrupulosity seems to inhibit the artist from complete 
liberty of expression. Mr. Rothenstein has been deeply 


impressed with the way in which buildings, quite common- 
place or ugly in their prosperity, can be transformed by 
the casual destructions of war into something actually 
beautiful—not merely ruinous picturesqueness. He notes 
the assertion of a single unmarred tree, erect among 
shattered stems and walls laid flat. But the fine 
appreciativeness of his mind was more visible still in the 
portrait-drawings which formed the other half of his 
exhibition, especially in the austere and thoughtful Indian 
types, which he always draws with particular insight and 
sympathy. One of the latest of the “ official” artists 
to exhibit is Mr. Eric Kennington, at the Leicester Galleries. 
This is a very remarkable show indeed. It is called “ The 
British Soldier,” and it consists of studies of soldiers, 
seen and portrayed by one who has not only been among 
them, but has shared their life, has suffered and grown 
familiar with its miseries and dangers. Where Mr. Orpen 
paints generals and Staff officers, spruce and splendid, 
Mr. Kennington draws privates and N.C.O.’s—grimed, 
workaday figures. Why is it that these drawings are 
so extraordinarily impressive? Mr. Kennington has a 
passion and a genius for reality. To the unthinking 
observer it may seem just the faithfulness of the likeness 
that makes the merit of these studies. But before a group 
of the actual men you would not be so impressed as you 
are before the finest of these drawings by the intensity of 
human character; for Mr. Kennington has not only a 
great veracity, not only the gift of exact and faithful record, 
but the power of giving expression to the latent vehemence, 
energy, and passion that make up the controlled strength 
of a man. It is not life-likeness, so much as life itself. 
Occasionally the intensity relaxes, when the artist’s interest 
is not so deeply engaged, and then we are conscious of 
something too literal in the record. But in the drawing 
of a helmeted Prussian—how unforgettable are the features, 
and the vehement, bitter expression! This masterly study 
is in blue chalk. Most of the drawings are in pastel and 
charcoal on brown paper. If a foreigner wished to realise 
the British soldier, he could not do better than see him 
with Mr. Kennington’s eyes. He is here in his massive, 
blunt simplicity, with all the qualities of his race written 
on him. You understand the happiness of that old phrase 
of Napier’s about the “ majesty’ with which he fights. 
You see him here unselfconscious, absorbed in his business. 
And what character Mr. Kennington puts into his clothes 
and accoutrements; into the crumpled blankets even 
of the men lying in a casualty clearing station! It is 
wonderful how the artist draws all this complicated detail 
so surely and exactly, and always with interest. Some of 
the landscapes are remarkable in this respect, especially 
the drawings of tents in snow. It is the things of human 
handiwork that seem to interest Mr. Kennington most. 
He is rather casual in his design, trusting to his whole- 
hearted forthrightness and strong delineation. 

A very different kind of landscape is shown in the same 
galleries, where Mr. William T. Wood has a serics of water- 
colours, and a few oil-paintings, of the Balkan front. These 
are very accomplished, though they owe a great part of 
their interest to their subjects. The mountains and rivers 
and old white towns are a refreshment to look on after 
the featureless desolations of France and Flanders. But 
one or two of the pictures are of particular interest as 
design; they are views taken from a_ height—from 
observation-balloons—and have the high horizon that 
is often fascinating in a Hiroshige print, though, of course, 
the practice was common in the pre-Renaissance landscape 
of Europe. It is a hint to painters to follow Mr. Wood 


and become an airman, and get away from the sameness 
of the level dividing-line of the horizon, and see such 
visions as the “ Fire at Salonika,’”’ with the flames bursting 
from the mapped streets below and sending up converging 
plumes of smoke that float skywards in a purple mass. 
LavuRENcE Binyon, 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD'S reminiscences are 
M running in Cornhill. They are good. I am not 
interested in such bald statements as that which 
says that at a wedding “ we shook hands with three Cabinet 
Ministers.” So much depends upon who the Ministers 
were: there are times when, after such an experience, 
one would go and get disinfected. But generally she says 
nothing if she has nothing to say ; she has known most of 
the great and all the good, and her prose is fully equal to 
the sort of calls that this kind of writing makes. In the 
July instalment she tells one of the world’s most horrible 
stories. 


In the eighteen-thirties a Spaniard (who later on was a 
friend of hers) was hunting for Spanish MSS. for Sir Thomas 
Phillipps. He knew at that time nothing about English 
books. In a palace at Valladolid he found a friend 


in the old library of the old house, engaged in a work of destruction. 
On the floor of the long room was a large brasero, in which the new 
librarian was burning up a quantity of what he described as useless 
and miscellaneous books. . . . There was a pile of old books whose 
turn had not yet come lying on the floor. Gayangos picked one 
up. It was a volume containing the plays of Mr. William Shake- 
speare, and published in 1628. In other words, it was a copy of 
the First Folio, and, as he declared to me, in excellent preservation. 
- . » The book had belonged to Count Gondomar; . . . its margins 
were covered with notes in a seventeenth century hand. 


When he reached England he told Sir Thomas and J. O. 
Halliwell (-Phillipps). They were both wildly excited. 
Gondomar was Ambassador in London in Shakespcare’s 
day ; the notes were probably his; anything might be in 
them. Gondomar had possibly set down all the memories 
of the plays he had seen acted, and perhaps all sorts of 
information about Shakespeare. Gayangos was_ hurried 
back to Spain. But when he got to Valladolid the book 
was gone. 


One really well-annotated copy might save us a lot of 
trouble. It is improbable, however, that annotations by 
a Spaniard would do one of the most important things— 
i.e., settle which of the doubtful plays and passages Shake- 
speare wrote. In the memorial addressed by the Irish 
Nationalists to President Wilson it was alleged that even 
the greatest of Englishmen was so congenitally unfair 
towards other nations that in Henry VI. he wrote in a 
brutal and blackguardly way about Joan of Arc. The 
political relevance of this I will not discuss, nor its tact. 
But its imbecility as a literary judgment I do fecl competent 
to mention. In the first place, the very objectionableness 
of the sentiments would demonstrate to any unprejudiced 
person who knows his Shakespeare that Shakespeare could 
not possibly have written this part of the play. However 
little we know about Shakespeare, we know he was neither 
cruel nor a bigot nor a cad. He could no more have 
written the whole of this play than George Meredith could 
have done so. That, however, may be considered a matter 
of opinion, and certainly we are not accustomed to settle 
questions of authorship by testing moral atmospheres. 
But these ignorant manifestants, in their heat, did not even 
attempt to discover whether there was the slightest ground 
for supposing that Shakespeare wrote the play. Had they 
remembered that even people with a just grievance have a 
duty of verifying their charges, however irrelevant, they 
would have found that for indisputable textual reasons it 
was long ago decided that Shakespeare had nothing to do 
with Joan of Are. The universality of that judgment is 


notorious ; but one may as well give chapter and verse, 
I may quote Sir Sidney Lee: 

At the most generous computation no more than 300 out of the 
2,600 lines of the First Part [of Henry VI.] bear the impress of 
Shakespeare's style. . . The lifeless beat of the verse and the 
crudity of the language conclusively deprive Shakespeare of all 
responsibility for the brutal scenes travesting the story of Joan of 
Are which the author of the first part of Henry VI. somewhat 
slavishly drew from Holinshed. 


According to Mr. Fleay the play “is evidently written by 
several hands,” and Shakespeare merely added a little after 
it had been given to the manager. He thought that 
Marlowe, Peele, Lodge and Greene botched it up together. 
Coleridge, in his Notes of 1818, told us to read first a few 
passages even from Shakespeare’s earliest dramas, and then 
a speech from Act L., Se. 1, of Henry VI., Part I. “ Read,” 
he says, in words which I commend to Mr. John Dillon, 
in the same way this speech, with especial attention to the metre ; 
and if you do not feel the impossibility of the latter having been 
written by Shakespeare, all I dare suggest is, that you may have 
ears—for so has another animal—but an ear you cannot have, 
me judice. 


Dowden, of whom, since he was a Professor in Dublin, Mr. 
Dillon and his colleagues may have heard, when arranging 
Shakespeare’s plays, boldly put Henry VJ. in the “ Pre- 
Shakespearian Group.” 


a ae 


Hazlitt remarks, by the way, that Joan was even more 
scurvily treated in Voltaire’s La Pucelle. Voltaire was not 
an Englishman, or an Orangeman, or an oppressor of small 
nationalities. 


+ 3 


Even before the shadow of the Luxury Tax fell upon 
us the edition de luxe had fallen on evil days, and the 
beautiful book on beautiful paper at an ugly price had 
become very scarce. It is now almost extinct; although 
I do observe that a member of the Harmsworth family 
has just brought out a sumptuous volume of translations 
at two guineas, with an inordinate amount of paper to a 
small amount of print. The expert producers will still, 
however, produce something, and the connoisseurs must 
still have something to buy. Mr. Beaumont, of Charing 
Cross Road, is producing at 10s. 6d. net a charming series 
of volumes of modern poetry of which the latest is Raptures, 
by W. H. Davies, a book of poems in which Mr. Davies is 
once more at his best. Mr. Blackwell, of Oxford, has 
gone one better, and begun a series of “Reprints and 
Renderings of Masterpieces in all Languages,” the size of 
which is so minute and the quantity of paper consumed so 
small that a great effect of luxury can be produced for the 
very modest price of half-a-crown per volume. The first 
three numbers of the series are The Songs and Sayings of 
Walther von der V ogelweide, “ englished”’ by Frank Betts; the 
Ballades of Francois Villon, “ interpreted ” (a more cautious 
word, this) into English verse by Paul Hookham; and 
The Funeral Oration of Pericles, translated by Thomas 
Hobbes. Walther von der Vogelweide is something of a 
novelty in English, and he is a poet of so courtly a disposi- 
tion that perhaps even Mr. Lloyd George’s Committee 
would feel kindly towards him. Mr. Betts has wisely 
translated him into prose. Villon has been translated before, 
and rather better than by Mr. Hookham. The Funeral 
Oration makes a pleasant little book to look at. But I am 
more interested in the fourth volume which, Mr. Blackwell 
announces, will be a reprint of Robert Greene’s Groatsworth 
of Wit, Bought with a Million of Repentance. Greene would 
have disliked to sell a groatsworth of anything for half-a- 
crown; but I do not know how much the repentance may 
be worth in counter-balance. Mr. Blackwell asks for sug- 
gestions for future volumes, and I would suggest more 


Elizabethan tracts. : 
SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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TRANSMUTED TALK 


Essays, Irish and American. By Joun Butter YEATS. 
Talbot Press. 4s. 6d. net. 


We imply no respect to Mr. W. B. Yeats when we say 
that it is slightly surprising to find in a member of his 
family the commonsense and the intellectual power, tough 
yet supple in fibre, which are revealed in this book. Perhaps 

Mr. Yeats did indeed receive from his father the inheritance 

of commonsense, of which he has chosen to divest himself. 

Perhaps he has been indeed the rich young man who gave 

away all his estate in order that, naked and unencumbered, 

he might follow the nebulous figure of a vague and esoteric 
philosophy. However that may be, the elder Mr. Yeats, 
serenely resident in America, has produced a volume of 
essays worthy indeed to stand beside any book written 
by his son, but certainly conceived and composed in a 
very different spirit from any that has ever possessed his son. 
A. E., in a short but charming and sympathetic intro- 
duction, has perhaps surprised the secret of these papers. 
Those who knew Mr. Yeats (he says) will remember that enchanting 
flow of conversation which lightened the burden of sitting; and 
Nature was wise in uniting the gift of conversation with the gift 
of portrait-painting, because the artist was so happy in his art 
and so reluctant to finish his work ; without that grace of speech 
few sitters could have endured to the end with an artist always 
following up some new light of the soul, obliterating what already 
seemed beautiful, to substitute some other expression which seemed 
more natural or characteristic. To those who knew Mr. Yeats 
these essays will recall that conversation with which we did not 
always agree, but which always excited us and started us thinking 
on our own account. The reader will find here thoughts which 
are profound, said so simply that their wisdom might be over- 
looked, and also much delightful folly uttered with such vivacity 
and gaiety that it seems to have the glow of truth. 
This certainly reveals the spring from which Mr. Yeats’s 
essays flow; but it by no means exhausts the excellence 
of their merit. For conversation is one thing and literary 
composition another; and the good talker who manages 
to preserve the peculiar flavour of his talk in writing achieves 
a rare success analogous to that of the sculptor who 
reproduces his own individual way of seeing things appro- 
priately in a picture in oils. It is quite clear that Mr. 

Yeats’s own chief interest in life is talking, a subject on 

which he discourses with a gusto readily distinguishable 

from the still genuine?gusto with which he mentions painting, 
The great factor in the Irish education (he tells us) is not the 

school, but the Irish home, unique in its combination of small 
means, intellect, and ambition with conversation. Without this 
conversation the home would not be Irish. From every manor 
house and cabin ascends the incense of pleasant talk; it is that 
in which we most excel. With us all journeys end in talkers’ 
meeting; ‘*‘ we are the greatest talkers since the Greeks,” said 
Osear Wilde. When any Irish reform is proposed—and they are 
innumerable—I always ask: how will it affect our conversation ? 
France has her art and literature, England her House of Lords, 
and America her vast initiative ; we have our conversation. We 
watch impatiently for the meals because we are hungry and thirsty 
for conversation ; not for argument’s sake or to improve ourselves, 
but because we spontaneously like one another. We like human 
voices and faces and the smiles and gestures and all the little drama 
of household colloquy, varying every moment from serious to gay, 
with skill, with finesse ; we like human nature for its own sake, 
and we like it vocal—that is why we talk ; we even like our enemies, 
on the Irish principle that it is ‘* better to be quarrelsome than to 
be lonesome.” Arthur Symons, staying in a pilot’s cottage in the 
west of Ireland, said to my daughter: ‘‘ I don’t believe these 
people ever go to bed.” No, they have so much to say to one 
another. 

That delightful passage is not merely a_ revelation of 
the origin of the literary power of which Mr Yeats disposes 
in these essays. It also is an example of the skill and 
success with which he has transmuted talk into the printed 
word—an operation as difficult and as _ infrequently 
performed with full artistic validity as the dramatisation 
of a novel. But if it is throughout as a talker that 
he displays a charm, it is true that into his essays he 
imports also some of the unamiabilities of the expert 
conversationalist. For the great talker is not always a 
wholly amiable person ; and it must be confessed in addition 
that the clever, sensitive, and analytical Irish talker has 
especially his shortcomings. Conversation is—if the 
apparently absurd obviousness of the phrase may be for 
a moment pardoned—by much too much the most articulate 
of the arts. It allows little enough space for those half- 
articulate passages which, in the other arts, reveal the 
higher spaces of the spirit. It has no overtones, and the 


silences ‘of good talk are not eloquent. And, over and 
above this, the brilliant Irish conversationalist, conscious 
that in him the national gift is in flower, becomes a little 
hard in his consciousness of nationality. Thus four out 
of Mr. Yeats’s seven essays make, in effect, a commentary 
on the difference between the Irish and the English. e 
regards even Samuel Butler as a typical Englishman, 
and tells a story of a rebuke delivered by him to a Cockney 
companion, which would surely have made Butler winee, 
ending with the serene comment: “The Englishman in 
possession of all his aitches can always hold the many 
in check because of their deficiency in aitches.” All his 
remarks on the English character are witty enough. He 
says, for example : 
At a dinner-party the Englishman is apt to be that sad mistake, 
a guest who has to be apologised for. Lovers are always poor 
company except with each other. This is proverbial, and the 
Englishman is always in love—that is, with himself. 


And again, with less of the fire of wit, but with a penetration 
neither less nor greater : 

The Frenchman is a gentleman; he has the finer instinct, the 
finer training, and the finer intelligence; wanting these, the 
Englishman has to be taught by the cumbrous methods of reward 
and punishment; he learns under the whip, and becomes more 
like a well-trained animal than a reasonable human being. Yet 
such is the blessedness of mere habit—even he ends by doing quite 
cheerfully what he learnt most unwillingly. 


The conversationalist suffers in the end because he gets 
his triumphs more immediately and more convincingly 
even than the actor or the orator. His happy stroke has 
its result instantaneously in a radius of two or three yards 
from himself. He knows at once that it has gone home, 
and his reward is handed to him by a mere reflex action 
on the part of his listeners. And success of this kind makes 
the talker the least conscientious of all artists, the least 
concerned for the truth. We go to him for swift side- 
lights on any subject ; but we know him dangerous because 
his bias is hard to judge. His bias, in fact, is for that aspect 
of a question which will lend itself most easily to a smooth 
and telling sentence. But in mere wit how the conver- 
sationalist excels, and what light he does throw on human 
nature in the process of getting a joke out of it! And 
Mr. Yeats is always illuminating even when one feels him 
most partial and most narrow in his exposition of the 
point immediately before him. 

But it would be unfair to leave the impression that this 
triumph is the utmost of which he is capable, though it 
is certainly the most frequent. The Englishman, whom 
he cannot leave alone, will not, apparently, allow him 
any other method of procedure. His sketch of Samuel 
Butler, though interesting, is unfair and superficial, in so 
far as it does relate to Butler and not merely to a concrete 
specimen of the English temperament. But his sketch 
of Synge is admirably vivid and sympathetic; and there 
are few better essays in English on painting than that which 
Mr. Yeats delivered before the Hibernian Academy on 
G. F. Watts. Here he transcends the method of the debater 
and writes about the youth of a painter in a spirit that 
shows he has sought all aspects of the subject, and not 
those only which offered the best opportunities for epigram. 

The boy with the wonderful ear is caught up and carried 
away and instructed and fondled, and the world is made smooth 
for him. But how about the boy with the wonderful eye? And 
yet the musical bey is only tempted when music is actually being 
played, whereas this other is never free from solicitation, since to 
him there is always, except in the dark, colour and form and light 
and shade. He will know the shape and surface of every object 
in his schoolroom, and how light falls on desk and table; he will 
know among his school-fellows all the profiles and all the front 
faces, what colour the eyes are, and how they are shaped; every 
detail of form and colour will be familiar to him, since to wate 
these things and to draw from them a continuous, intellectual 
intoxication is the very purpose for which he has been created ; 
for with him the eyes are the gates of wisdom; and with young 
children these eyes are so thronged by wisdom trying to get in that 
all their time is taken up in opening the gates to its inrush. 

Did Mr. Yeats talk like that to his sitters, one wonders, 
when the brush was in his hand and the love of painting 
dominated the love of conversation for its own sake? 
And did it, as it should have done, console them while the 
painter obliterated “what already seemed beautiful to 
substitute some other impression which seemed more 
natural or characteristic ”’ ? 
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JAPANESE INTERVENTION 


Japan Moves North. By Freperick CoLeMan. Cassell. 
5s. net. 


To review a book on current political questions is a very 
different matter from criticising a work of art. The reviewer 
of poetry or novels moves in a region of absolute standards 
where writer and critic may at least be expected to have 
shed the many coats of their prejudices. But the critic 
of such a book as Mr. Coleman’s has to try to peer at the 
facts through a double distorting window of bias and 
prejudices—his own and the author’s. When we have 
read a book like this, we feel a wish that it were possible 
to take it in one hand and shake out of it all the author’s 
ay gre and prejudices, and then open it again 
and find in it the mere residue of relevant facts. Mr. 
Coleman would come very well out of such an ordeal, for 
his book is packed with most interesting and valuable 
facts, and contains the best account which we have read 
of conditions in Siberia during the war and the immediate 
problem of Japanese intervention. But, since we cannot 
sift these facts by shaking Mr. Coleman and ourselves, 
we are obliged to follow the usual procedure and peer at 
them over the edge of our own and Mr. Coleman’s personal 
opinions. 

First a word as to Mr. Coleman’s personal opinions. 
He is in favour of Japanese military intervention under 
conditions—very definite conditions. He is an American 
journalist, and therefore naturally has a bias towards that 
type of orderly and unobtrusive freedom which the Anglo- 
Saxon demands wherever he goes. He wants intervention 
in order that it may, and provided that it will, help to beat 
the Germans, be Adress 4. <a to Russia and benefit the 
Japanese. But having been in Vladivostok and Japan 
throughout the greater part of the war, and being an honest 
man, he sets down a number of facts in his own experience 
which, we must honestly say, seem to make it extraordinarily 
doubtful whether the intervention which he desires could 
ever take place under conditions which he sees to be essential 
to its success. 

Two of these conditions, for instance, are that the inter- 
vention shall be a form of co-operation with the Russians 
in Siberia, and that it shall not be a move on Japan’s part 
towards “ territorial aggrandisement in the Russian Far 
Fast.” And yet some of the most interesting parts of 
Mr. Coleman’s book are those in which he describes the 
almost universal suspicion and hatred of Japan which 
exist, and existed before the war, in Siberia. Again, if 
public opinion in Japan with regard to the war and Japanese 
aims is accurately described by Mr. Coleman in his earlier 
chapters, it seems very difficult to share his belief that the 
second condition will be fulfilled. 

That portion of the book in which Mr. Coleman from 
his own experience describes the conditions in Vladivostok 
after the revolution is extraordinarily interesting. He is 
very much an anti-Bolshevik, but a is clearly a very 
fair-minded man, a keen observer, and a lively narrator. 
His description of the first revolutionary Government in 
Siberia and of the evolution of the Council of Soldiers’ 
and Workmen’s Deputies shows that the efforts of the 
people to substitute a good form of administration for the 
corrupt and inefficient Tsarist regime were attended with 
a considerable amount of success, at least in Vladivostok. 
Mr. Coleman, who speaks with knowledge of both periods, 
has nothing but contempt—if not something stronger— 
for the attitude of the bourgeois classes and of the officers 
of the Russian army and navy. The brutality of the military 
and naval “ discipline ” under the Tsarist regime, of which 
he gives first-hand evidence, inevitably produced, by re- 
action, many of the worst excesses of the revolution, and 
this is Mr. Coleman’s summing-up with regard to the bour- 
geoisie: “If any class in Russia has failed utterly to grasp 
the slightest conception of its duty towards itself, its brethren, 
the State and humanity, it is the bourgeois class. . . It 
loved its wealth, such as it had, more than it loved Russia. 
The Bolsheviki are bad enough, but I had rather be a 
Bolsheviki than a bourgeois in Russia, if I were to condemn 


myself to the line of action that either class has taken.” 

It should be added that Mr. Coleman has many facts of 
great immediate interest to relate with regard to the stores in 
Vladivostok and the condition of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


NEW PHILOSOPHERS 


Elements of Constructive Philosophy. By J. S. Mackenzir, 
Litt.D., LL.D. George Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Self and Nature. By De Wirt H. Parker. Cambridge, 
U.S.A.: Harvard University Press, and London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8s. 6d. net. 


Locke’s Theory of Knowledge. By Jamrs Grsson, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. 


The philosophical market does not at the present time 
manifest much liveliness. It is, indeed, very dull, if we 
compare it with the active first decade or first twelve years 
of the century. Then appeared the most important writings 
of Mr. Russell and M. Bergson, the vogue of William James 
was at its height, and the New Realists in America were 
dusting the arena under the imperial and slightly amused 
gaze of Mr. Santayana. With the exception of a book 
or two by Professor Dewey, Mr. Russell’s late volume of 
reprinted essays, and possibly Professor Holt’s Freudian 
Wish, there have been no notable productions during the 
last few years; especially in the States, Realists and Prag- 
matists are engrossed in social and political questions— 

e of Nations, International Ethies, etc. The three 
books listed above, however, are all pure philosophy, of 
three different types. The third is a very competent work 
of scholarship, a valuable aid to the study of John Locke ; 
the two others are essays in constructive philosophy, and 
what might be called in the language of painters first-rate 
school-work. It is no disparagement of these books of 
Professor Mackenzie and Professor Parker to say that their 
chief interest is in the reflection on current tendencies which 
they provoke, rather than in any very original intuitions 
or methods. Mr. Parker, who is Professor at the University 
of Michigan, belongs evidently to the younger generation. 
He has, that is to say, been a pupil of the New Realists 
at Harvard at the moment oF their philosophy still 
wore the morning dew, and the degree of purity in which 
he transmits their impulse may be taken as a measure of its 
potency. In America this New Realism has counted, and 
probably will have counted for a good deal in the history 
of general ideas ; for in America, as in Germany, the mental 
agitations of philosophers in universities apey supply 
the place of the less official activity of intellectual London 
or Paris. That a school of philosophy so much like material- 
ism should prosper is important in America; that it should 
have cast out the older theological Idealism is miraculous, 
The Realists have won their victory simply by concentrating 
on scientific methods ; leaving the a as to theology 
still implicit. They have not wholly extirpated theology 
from philosophy ; they have disturbed it and left it to take 
root again as best it can. 

Professor Parker, like the original Realists, has experienced 
the influence of Santayana and James; perhaps the former 
even more than the latter. His book is free from both 
the merits and defects typical of Messrs. ae Holt and 
the other Realists. It is pleasanter reading. is a book 
which non-philosophers can read with interest and even 
ag The writer has come by philosophy to con- 
clusions which most thinking people have absorbed from 
the atmosphere. 

Thus the dependence of the mind on the body has been shown 
to be complete. The body is the soul’s expression, its indispensable 
tool, without which it is not. 

a... perceive our need of ideas, our incapacity to dispense with 
them. 

The time is for men to ask of either philosophy or religion 
a guarantee of the satisfaction of any of their mundane personal 


interests. 

Viewed dispassionately, the life of man is no different, from 
the aspect of survival, than (sic) that of a plant. 

How lofty be Nature’s aims . . . still, they are not ours. 


The queen of the sciences has become very modest of our 
days; and much more modest in the charming and intelli- 

nt pages of Mr. Parker than in those of his Realistic 
orbears. 

Professor Mackenzie, of Cardiff, has also acknowledged 
indebtedness to the Realists; an indication that Ideal 
has somewhat shifted its ground. His book is founded 
on certain of his able articles in Mind, and if the book 
is a little disappointing, this is because we —_ a con- 
structive advance upon the articles, which we do not find, 
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He has presented the elements, but not assembled them. 
Certainly he is extremely well-informed on contemporary 
philosophy in all countries ; and this volume is accordingly 
at least a most useful text-book on current problems. Wi. 
Mackenzie gives, for instance, a good introduction to the 
subjects of Value and Order and the “ Theory of Objects ” ; 
subjects manipulated by such writers as Driesch, Messer, 
Meinong, Husserl, Orestano and Ehrenfels. The lack of 
co-ordination, of any clear conclusions from his various 
interesting chapters, may be simply an indication of the 
present uncertainty of Absolute Idealism. One finds no 
sharp assertion of issues; the book is deficient in motive. 
It is, however, a compliment to the author’s ideas to say 
that the attention which he devotes to other people’s theories 
is tantalising; and on the other hand we should like to 
know, as we do not, exactly how the author stands with 
regard to the older Idealisms of Bradley and Bosanquet. 
The greatest fault of the book is modesty ; and here it is not 


Philoso hy who is over-modest, but the author. One is 
simply bewildered by his reserves : 

According to the view that has been so far developed. . . . These 

are matters that I do not pretend here to determine. . . That 


at least is the view to which our general considerations appear 
to lead us.... We are not here dealing with doctrines that can 


be scientifically established. ... It certainly appears that some 
such view as that now indicated.... Without any very dogmatic 
assurance. .. . 


One wishes for a little more dogmatic assurance. In treating 
the problem of Evil (see pp. 382 ff.) Professor Mackenzie 
hardly goes farther than to put forward that 

it is pretty generally recognised that there is a soul of goodness 

in things evil. 

But is it generally recognised ? It is often denied in practice, 
and even if generally accepted it may still be altogether 
a mistake. Thus Mr. Mackenzie seems to go too far in 
assent to received ideas, and not far enough in the assertion 
of his own. If he would rewrite his book in a mind of 
arrogant contemptuousness for other philosophers, affirming 
his conclusions even without defending them, this would 
be an excellent essay; the writer is provided with both 
learning and ideas. But are perhaps the hesitation, the 
qualification, the lack of issues clearly and antagonistically 
put, the diffidence even, a sign of a crepuscular spirit in 
philosophy ? 

The book of Professor Gibson is in its own way the most 
valuable of the lot; it is a definite “‘ contribution” to 
Locke bibliography. To discuss it adequately would 
involve a thorough examination of Locke’s theory, in 
which, as the commentator in this book points out, the 
genesis of ideas is only a subordinate problem. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


On the Urgent Need for Reform in our National and Class Education. 
By Str Harry Jonnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.Sc. Watts. 
9d. net. 

British Education after the War. By Freprricx J. Gouin, with 
Preface by F. H. Haywarp, D.Lit., M.A., B.Se. Watts. 


2s. 6d. net. 
The mages and the Child. By W. Cuarke Haw, Headley Brothers. 
. net. 
The Girl in Industry. By D. J. Coniin, with Foreword by B. L. 
Hurcnins. Bell. 9d. net. 


Some of the most incisive and suggestive criticisms of our educational 
system come in forms apt to escape the notice of academic, of 
administrative, and even of professional educationists. Sir Harry 

( n’s tre nt attack on the ignorance of the educated classes, 
for instance, deserves to be read and pondered over by those who 
believe that existing institutions give us, substantially, what the 
nation requires in its highest public servants. Hardly anything of 
the equipment that Sir Harry Johnston believes to be necessa 
—the half a dozen es, the general acquaintance with the 
processes and results of all the sciences, the geography and anthropology 
and what not—is being effectively supplied to the students of e even 
our most modern schools and Universities. Here we have the stress 
laid, almost entirely, on the acquisition of knowledge. Mr. Gould, 
as a practical teacher in different kinds of school, scarcely mentions 
Sir Harry Johnston’s desiderata, but is no less iconoclastic as regards 
gem and organisation, —- and school plant. He seems to 

writing about a different world where character and capacity are 
more requisite than knowledge. Mr. Clarke Hall, again, as befits 
one who has much experience of ‘‘ delinquents,” sees the problem 
from a different angle. t he realises is that an enormous proportion, 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE WAR. 


By SPENSER WILKINSON, Chichele Professor of 
Military History at Oxford. 6s. net. 
{Second Impression in the Press. 
“  . . . every member of the War Cabinet should 
devote a couple of hours before its next meeting to reading 
a volume whose clearness and cogency entitle its author to be 
described as the British Clausewitz.’’—Punch. 
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6s. net. 
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By CHARLES BRIGHT, F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C.E., ete, 

Demy 8vo. Portrait Frontispiece and Map. 16s. net. 

A general survey from the standpoint of an engineer, with 

sections on Aeronautics and War, and sections on Inter- 
Imperial Communications. 


THE BRITISH FLEET IN THE 
GREAT WAR.: 


The First Record of its Naval, Military and Economic 
Influence. By ARCHIBALD HURD. 7s. 6d. net. 
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MOTLEY, and Other Poems. 
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things in contemporary English literature.’’—Daily News. 
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“Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith has written a perfect book.””— 
Atheneum. 
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A New Volume from OUR LAND PRESS on the Food 
Question of the Hour. 
By GEORGE RADFORD, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

For safety in war and comfort in peace we need a much 
larger supply of home-grown food. This book is written 
to show the measures necessary to secure this safety from 
famine without impairing, but rather increasing, the activities 
of Free Trade. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES : 
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perhaps 5 per’cent., of all the children are ‘* subnormal,” physically, 
mentally, or morally ; and these hundreds of thousands of children 
will be lost to the service of the community—will be, in fact, a heavy 
charge as criminals, paupers, or lunatics—unless dealt with, neither 
by Sir Harry Johnston’s system, nor by that of Mr. Gould, but by 
quite special provisions, as intelligently as the normal children, and 
as exceptionally as the geniuses. Miss Collin and Miss Hutchins, again, 
see a different problem in the million or two adolescent girls whom 
we harness to the factory or the shop at a time of life when their 
training for masthereeed, and citizenship ought to be the nation’s 
chief concern. Their facts as to the effects of industrial work on 
young girls are, to say the least, disquieting. It is characteristic 
that Sir Harry Johnston deals entirely, Mr. Gould generally, and 
Mr. Clarke Hall mainly, with only one sex. 

These little books, so diverse in their treatment of the problem 
of the Minister of Education, of the Local Education Authorities, 
and “of the teaching profession, are all full of information, all 
suggestive in their criticisms, and all so highly specialised as to take 
almost no account of each other’s parts of the problem. They have 
all to be borne in mind, so that their suggestions may be incorporated 
in anything that purports to be a reorganisation of the nation’s 
education. They ought to be got for every educational library, 
and to be read by every educational official. 


THE CITY 


USINESS is still slack, such activity as there is 
B being principally in the market for Iron and 
Steel shares. Government Loans keep fairly 
steady. The report for the year 1917 of the Burmah Oil 
Company shows quite astonishing results; the profit for 
the year, after allowing for income tax and sundry items, 
and after writing off £471,838 for depreciation, being 
£2,305,129. The previous year’s profit was £1,428,640, 
and the increase is attributed in the report to the great 
advance that has taken place in the prices of all petroleum 
products, especially benzine and paraffin wax, in every 
market throughout the world. Following the prevailing 
fashion, the company is giving shareholders one new bonus 
share for every two existing ordinary shares, which is a 
repetition of a similar bonus made in 1910. A year ago 
the shares stood at £6; now they are quoted at £8 5s. 
The Royal Dutch Petroleum Company has also just an- 
nounced a distribution of bonus shares at the rate of one 
new for every two old, which, following upon the Shell bonus 
announced a few weeks ago, indicates the extraordinary 
prosperity of the big oil companies. It is only right, how- 
ever, to point out that their favourable position is not wholly 
due to the war, but to the accumulation of undistributed 
profits for some years. As a pendant to this tale of pros- 
perity may be mentioned a decree issued by the Russian 
Government of the Soviets, declaring that from June 28th, 
1918, the property of companies working iron, copper and 
platinum mines, industries exploiting silver, lead, zine and 
gold, munitions, cotton, wool, and silk, dye works, electrical 
works, tobacco industries, paper, brick and cement works, 
water works, gas works, canals, tclegraphs and private 
railways, became the property of the Russian Republic ! 
* * * 


In connection with the increased stamp duty on cheques, 
which comes into operation on September Ist, it is interesting 
to note that other countries are doing all they can to facilitate 
the spread of this convenient means of payment. On the 
Ist of the present month there was inaugurated in France 
the Post Office cheque system, whereby, in the words of the 
Economist, ‘the French Government enters the banking 
business on a wholesale scale,” and thus follows the example 
of most European countries. Any person may now open an 
ordinary banking account at any one of the 18,000 Post 
Offices in France and operate on it by means of cheques in 
the ordinary way, provided a balance of fifty francs or more 
is kept. The Government charge on each transaction, 
irrespective of amount, is ten centimes, or say 1d., exactly 
half the stamp duty on cheques in the United Kingdom. 
In Germany, according to a recent issue of L’Union Postale, 
the official organ of the Universal Post Office Union, where 
the Post Office cheque was introduced a few years ago, and 
has played a very important part in the country’s financial 
system since the war, the Government charges have recently 
been reduced or eliminated so as to bring them down to a 
very low figure. The addition of each new adherent to 
this system of Post Office cheques increases the facilities 





for remitting money from one country to another (in peace 
time, bien entendu) for, through this medium it becomes as 
casy to remit to, and receive money from, another country 
as it is at home. This is such a boon to business men that 
it is to be hoped a similar system will be introduced in the 
United Kingdom after the war; otherwise our traders 
will be handicapped in this respect against those in allied, 
neutral and enemy countries. 


% x 


At the 5lst ordinary general meeting of the Ebbw Vale 
Steel, Iron and Coal Company, held last month, reference 
was made to the increase of capital which had been decided 
upon, and to the fact that at the same time holders of the 
company’s existing 5 per cent. debentures and 6 per cent. 
preference shares were to receive some consideration, the 
rates of interest payable to them being raised in each case 
by 1 per cent., i.e..{to 6 per cent. on the debentures and 
7 per cent. on the preference shares. This must be very 
welcome to holders of those securities, who had no legal 
right, and no reason to believe, that the terms governing 
their securities at the time of purchase should be modified 
in their favour. It looks as though some other prosperous 
companies were following this course, for the General 
Electric Company has announced its intention of increasing 
the rate on its preference shares from 6 per cent. to 6} per 
cent. At the meeting referred to of the Ebbw Vale Steel, 
Iron and Coal Company, the chairman, Colonel Charles 
Allen, V.D., sounded a warning ‘note against increasing 
the remuneration of the workers beyond a certain level. 


He said : 


If war has taught us one thing it has taught us that it is impossible 
to raise the standard of wages beyond the economic level. And if 
by stress of circumstances that level is passed, then the cost of all 
vital necessaries of life so rises as to render valueless to the worker 
the increased wages which he has received. We cannot hope to 
raise the standard of living of the industrial population of these 
islands except by increased productivity of the working classes 
themselves, by the scrapping of all out-of-date methods and by the 
utilisation of all forms of labour-saving devices. If the labour 
union leaders will only drive home to the working classes that their 
happiness and their prosperity depend on producing to the utmost 
of their power, then I have no fear for the future of this great Empire 
nor for the prosperity of this great company. And I believe that 
when that time comes you will find that your directors have not been 
neglectful of the opportunities of to-day nor unmindful of your 
requirements for the future. 


bd th bd 


It was pointed out here a short time ago that the prac- 
tice adopted by some rubber companies of inviting loans 
from their shareholders, such loans being convertible into 
shares at a subsequent date, was a virtual evasion of the 
regulations requiring Treasury permission to every new 
issue. It is satisfactory, therefore, to see an announce- 
ment to the effect that Treasury permission is necessary 
in all such cases. It is to be hoped, however, that this 
will not prevent the Home Counties Public House Trust 
from obtaining the further capital it requires. The 
directors recently invited loans at 7 per cent., the 
security for which ranks before the share capital (there are 
no debentures), on the understanding that such loans will 
be exchanged for ordinary shares when it becomes possible 
to issue them. The issued capital is £150,000 in £1 shares, 
the dividend on which is limited to 7 per cent., the dividends 
actually paid during the last three years having been 6 per 
cent. The main object of the Trust is to acquire and 
convert the ordinary type of public-house into a decent 
place of resort, giving facilities for the supply of all kinds 
of refreshments, including alcoholic beverages and_well- 
cooked and properly served meals. Great attention 1s 
paid to the structural reform of the houses, and the managers 
are encouraged to develop every side of the business except 
that of alcoholic drinks. The Trust already owns about 
100 houses, and has recently acquired such important 
establishments as the Barkston Gardens Hotel, Kensington, 
the Royal Hotel, Ventnor, and the Imperial Hotel, Birming- 
ham. The Trust has a strong board of directors, including 
the Earl of Lytton and Sir R. M. Kindersley, the able 
Chairman of the War Savings Committee. Particulars 
of the Trust can be obtained from its offices at 227, Strand, 


London, W.C. 2. 
Emit. DAVIES. 
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ALL 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Which contains up-to-date details of 100 specially- 
selected securities, covering the whole available 
field of investment—from National War Bonds to 
Ordinary Shares in Industrial Companies—a 
number of useful tables and hints on income-tax, 
&c., of value to everyone concerned with the 
remunerative employment of capital. Also a 
complete list of companies paying interest or 
dividends free of income tax. 


The introductory article deals fully with 
the question of Investment Under Existing 
Conditions. 





Post free on receipt of 1s. from the Publishers, 





The British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 
57 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 








The WISE URCHIN 


By MARGARET MARR. 2s. net; by post, 2s. 4d. 

An artistically told story, true to present-day life, 

which treats yen ange L as well as humanly, of the 

inner life and higher nature of man. War; pacifism ; 

the treatment of insanity, actual and so-called; the 

relations of men and women, are all approached from an 
ideal standpoint. 


DESPISED and REJECTED 


By A. T. FITZROY. 5s. net, postage 4d. 
A vigorous and original story, dealing in an illuminating 
way with two classes of people who are very commonly 
misunderstood—the Conscientious Objectors who refuse 
military service, and the so-called Uranians, whose 
domestic attachments are more in the way of friend- 
ship than of ordinary marriage. Inthe opinion of keen 
literary critics, it is an original and great work of art. 


DANIEL and the MACCABEES 


An Ancient Book for Modern Use. 
By the Rev. EDWYN B. HOOPER, M.A. With 
Foreword by Dr. E. L. HICKS (Lord Bishop of Lincoln). 
2s. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
Is it history ? Is it ag vy 4 ? hat is it? In this 
book of Daniel we see the dawn of human hopes and 
the beginnings of the struggle for freedom in its contest 
with Imperial tyrannies. 


TREASURE TROVE 
Passages of Prose and Poetry. Chosen by G. M. 
GIBSON. 2s. net; cloth, 3s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 
Aims at illustrating the Life of Man in passages from 
the literature of many centuries. It takes account of 
the emotional and intellectual history of the individual 
and of those problems of education and social and 
political reform which recur in all ages. 


REUBEN and his WIFE’S WAR-GARDEN 


By A. S. ROE. is. — 1d. 
Apart from the fascinating story that runs through it, 
this booklet is eminently practical throughout, and 
shows how the owner of one particular war-garden not 
only made it pay, but realised the beneficent influence 
of gardens in general. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES. 

The Council invites applications for the appointment 4s 
ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES, whose chief 
duties will be to inspect and organise technical classes for women 
(including ones. Aeceneseking) “ta ere hairdressing, laundrywork, ladies’ 
tailoring an in evening institutes, girls’ clubs, poly- 
technics, ~ B- institutes and trade schools. 

The appointment will be made at a ranging from {400 to 
£500 a year according to qualifications, the rising by annual in- 
crements of {25 to {500 a year. 

Applicants must have had considerable experience in the investi- 
<= of wat are 's industries. 

inted will be required to give her ber time to the 
duties of Pf her a ce, and will in other respects be subject to the usual 
conditions attaching to the Council’s service, particulars of which are 
given in the form of a. 

Applications should made on the official form, to be obtained 
from the EDUCATION OFFICER (T.2),L..C.C. Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 2 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary), 
to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 
July 31st, 1918, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 


testimonials. 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 








LECTURES, ETC. 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 
COLLEGE or TECHNOLOGY 


(UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER) 
Principal : J. C. M. Garnett, M,A. (late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam.) 
The Session 1918-1919 will open on 3rd October. Matriculation and Entrance 
Examinations will be held in July and September. The College provides courses of 
instruction leading to the Manches bee University degrees (B.Sc. Tech. and.M.Sc. Tech.) 
in the Faculty of Technology, in the following Departments : 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL SRS RETING. 
SANITARY (including Municipal) ENGINEERING. 
THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES including. General Chemical Technology, 
Dyeing, pe — ico Printing, Papermaking, Metallurgy, Fuels), and Fer- 
mentation Industr: 
PRINTING AND PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNOLOGY. 
THE TEXTILE rt Sata ww ARCHITECTURE. 
For advanced Study and Research the College possesses extensive laboratories and 
workshops, equipped with full-sized modern apparatus, including machines specially 
constructed for demonstration and original research, 
PROSPECTUSES OF UNIVERSITY COURSES, OR OF PART-TIME COURSES FORWARDED FREE 
ON APPLICATION TO THE REGISTRAR. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Headof the 

Department: Professor E. J. URW ICK, M.A. The Department gives a general 
course of trainin — Social Work extending over one or two years. Department 
has also pecial nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, 
in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
Next Session begins 3rd October. For fall particulars apply tothe Secretary, London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 











ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

TEACHERS ms HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
RECOGNISED BY THE BoaRD OF EDUCATION. 

In_ connection wie the London University and recognised by the Cambridge 


rs’ Training 
Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON. 
B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Certificate. 


Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the London University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ Testeing Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parts I. and II. 

Demonstration School attached to the College ; aut practice for students in neigh- 
bouring schools onder the supervision of specialist: 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships ‘tom £12 to £24 offered to Students, 

with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. 
of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 


Particulars 
PRINCIPAL at 
The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 


UNIVERSITY. 


NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 30, 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary. 
DARLINGTON. 





LEEDS. 





i RAINING COLLEGE, 





- YEAR COURSES OF TRAINING are provided for those wishing to 
quailty 
(1) As Heaps or Nursery ScHoots. 
2) As Teacuers in ConTINUATION SCHOOLS, 
Trained Certificated Teachers, or Graduates, or candidates who have passed Higher 
Local or High Frosbel Examinations, are eligible. 
iculars as to fees, grants and courses of work on application to the Principal, 
Miss F. Hawrtrey. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W.11. 
PuysicaL TratninG COLLEGE Binge s System), —Three Years’ Course of pro- 
fessional training for Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, 

Swimming; also for Remedial Exercises and Massage. Diplomas granted. Frxs £8 10s. 
per term. One Year Course for teachers in elementary schools, continuation schools, 
play centres, etc. Certificates granted. Frees £25 for the course, payable in three 
instalments. For particulars = curricula, scholarships, hostels. etc., see Prospectus 
obtainable from the Secretar 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST ag ya Twins College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon 

sore i game ee @ amen ie Po elena 

Scholarships and Loan Fuad cout t to the Principal, Miss Lawrzzncs. 


B4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1- 
University Covaszs in Ants, Science, Mepicine, and Enoinaeeinc for Men 





and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre. 
liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from ReaisTRar. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 
HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 











NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training. with a special view te 
Infant Welter Work, is now given at this rz ae to well-educated gentlewomea. 
One year's This training is recognised by Royal Sanitary Institute. 





NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Fp my — Lendon, W.C.., an Empcorment Bureav, licensed 

by the London County The Bureau = give advice help to enquirers. 
A’nominal fe of i. is is cheraed te applicants who are net members, and this covers s 





SCHOOLS. 


MA LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHamMBeErs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of thecom- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, ‘the Medical be and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, og and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's ed 180 a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air raid area. The house is 

delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 
i LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N. Ww. 8, 
opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 

Open-air Classes, 











NATURAL LINES Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Musie Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 


Principals: The MIssEs MANVILLE. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities, Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals : Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 














LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss waceas MOIR. 
‘el. : 7 Grayshott 
HARROW. 


S?; MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


TO BE LET. 


Or (FURNISHED) TO LET, with electric light, gas fire, 
Street 5.W. typewriter (Smith-Premier). —Apply Monreitu Wess, 122 Victoria 
treet 

















MISCELLANEOUS. = 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and ptly executed. Shorthand- 
ists sosubded. Meetings, Sermons reported.— 
ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 











SHORTHAN D and TYPING (confidential work under- 

Correspondence and Pa kept in order. Transla- 
tions, * pook eeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Miss M. Harris, Outer 
pce tind 92 went: Cteet, E.Cc. + 


THE ‘WOMEN’ S ‘LEAGUE OF SERVICE 
FOR MOTHERHOOD, 

The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the ee 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infan' 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherheod includes Materaiy 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for ex — a 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. e care oO 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consuatlent 
Health Visiting, etc. Donations gratefully received. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 





Kinc's Cross - - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1, 

BaTTERSEA - - 111 Bridge Road, West Battersea, S.W 

HAMMERSMITH - - Ly .ouamaze Bead: 

MARYLEBONE - - son . W. 

SHOREDITCH - - 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 

Srepney - - - 49 Church Street, Mineries, E 

Hon. Sec. : Lady Barrett, C.B.E.. M.D. 

Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. Hon. Treas.: Mrs. Scuaruizs, C.B.E., M.D 








Primed for the Prepsictercs by W. Srzaront & Sous. », $8 and 99 Fetter Lane, B.C. 4; Published by the Srarzsuan Pustismine Co.. Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street. 
“ > Kingeway, London, WC. &. 
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